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Current Events 


The War 


O elections and no Cabinet crises 
this fortnight. But there is a 
war going on—between the Rifhans and 
the French in Morocco. Both France 
and Spain, of course, have holdings in 
Northern Africa, and the disaffection 
that has meant several years of fighting 
between the Rifhans and the Spanish 
troops has now spread into French ter- 
ritory. French outposts have been at- 
tacked by native forces, and so tar the 
French tactics have been defensive. The 
situation is serious enough that the 
French commander has found it neces- 
sary to ask for reénforcements. A tiny 
detail of interest, showing the possibili- 
ties in aircraft, is that a shortage in 
water at certain points has been met by 
airplanes dropping chunks of ice. 


Oil Tanks and a Suit 


EW indictments against the two 
Dohenys, Fall and Sinclair are 
being asked of the Grand Jury in Wash- 
ington. The original indictment, it will 
be remembered, which charged fraud 
and conspiracy, was quashed by the 
court as defective on technical grounds. 
It is reported that subpoenas for a num- 
ber of witnesses have been issued but 
that the names are being carefully 
guarded lest the witnesses may leave the 
country. Several witnesses were con- 
spicuously absent during the recent suit 
to recover the oil leases. 
A strange situation exists with regard 


to the oil tanks at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, which were a part of the 
Doheny lease, now in litigation. There 


is no oil in the tanks and they are 
threatened with destruction through cor- 
rosion of their floors. Naval officials 
are unwilling to make any move to save 
them for fear this may be interpreted 
as acceptance of the lease which is 
before the courts, and have definitely de- 
clined to make an agreement with Do- 
heny. At stake is the fate of a reserve 
containing two hundred million barrels 
of Navy oil, and the Government at- 
torneys, Pomerene and Roberts, have ad- 
vised against making terms. However, 
the tanks may be filled with oil by Do- 





heny without objection from the Gov- 
ernment. It will be interesting to see it 
he does anything to save them. 


Trafic in Arms 


HE United States is now sharing in 

the League of Nations Traffic in 
Arms Conference at Geneva, Repre- 
sentative Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, 
heading the delegation of nine. Several 
years ago this country declined to ratify 
the treaty resulting from a similar con- 
ference. The object of the present con- 
ference is the destruction of illicit traffic 
in arms and international publicity on all 
legal trade. It has gone on record for 
permitting the sale of arms to the gov- 
ernments of all countries great and small 
alike—a triumph of the Latin-American 
states—under a system of restrictions. 
Sales to foreign individuals will be for- 
bidden. 

The American delegation has intro- 
duced a more than usually controversial 
question by bringing up the subject of 
poisonous gas and liquids. These were 
not included in the official summarizing 
of the agenda by the president of the 
conference, and it is understood that the 
conference will probably not admit the 
subject. The American proposal is for 
prohibition of the exportation of these 
modern war weapons, the article declar- 
ing that public opinion has condemned 
poisonous gas and liquids and that treaties 
prohibiting their use have been signed 
by most of the civilized powers. The 
Burton proposal is said to follow sub- 
stantially the Washington treaty pledg- 
ing the signatory powers not to use such 
gases and liquids—a treaty which France 
never ratified because it is bound up with 
the clause concerning submarines which 
she protested. It remains to be 
whether this forward-looking proposal 
will win or whether it will upset the 
conference, as did the American pro- 
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posals at the Opium Conference. 

The conference is of outstanding im- 
portance, and incidentally is the largest 
yet held under League auspices. Great 
3ritain, France and Italy as well as the 
United States each sent nine delegates 
and Germany has seven. 


Indiana’s Dry Law 


NDIANA has a new bone-dry law. 

Under the interpretation of her As 
sistant Prohibition Director, Wright, it 
makes the possession of any liquor ex- 
cept that for sacramental purposes, or 
pure grain alcohol, a violation, punish- 
able with a prison penalty. The plea 
of purchase before prohibition is not 
held valid, and the smell of liquor on 
a container is enough evidence to in- 
criminate when officers enter and search, 
as it seems they may do without a war- 
rant. According to the papers, about 
250 people were jailed in the first week. 
This is probably the most drastic pro- 
hibition law in the country. 


Five Wishes 

HE League of Nations Non-Parti- 

san Association has made a plea to 
Secretary Kellogg for an American share 
in international cooperation. It asks five 
things: Membership in the World 
Court; permanent membership on cer- 
tain League committees and commis- 
sions—for instance, those to which this 
country has already sent delegates; regis- 
tration of American treaties with the 
Secretariat of the League; American 
ratification of treaties drafted under 
League auspices, as the convention on 
trafic in women, and participation in 
the study of methods of outlawing war. 
Mr. Kellogg deferred response. 


Leaded Gasoline 
HE protest made by Professor Yan- 
dell Henderson, of Yale, against the 
Bureau of Mines report on leaded gaso- 
line, sold by the Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration (see the May 2 CITIZEN, page 
6) has become effective. The New York 


World aired the protest thoroughly, and 
the Surgeon General of the United 


States, Hugh S. Cumming, called a con- 
ference at Washington tor May 20, in- 
viting an imposing number of experts 
of various kinds to make a searching in- 
vestigation. 

Part of Professor Henderson's pro- 
test, it seems, applied to the fact that 
the investigation made last fall by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines had_ been 
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financed not by the Government but by 
the companies controlling the gasoline 
product in question. According to the 
Bureau investigation, the report was not 
intended to be final or conclusive; but 
the report itself did not indicate this, and 
in New Jersey the ban which had been 
put on the gasoline after several work- 
ers’ lives were lost was promptly lifted. 
The leaded gasoline has indeed been in 
use in a number of states. However 
shortly after the Surgeon General an- 
nounced his conference, the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, to its credit, suspended 
sales of its product pending further in- 
quiry. 

If Professor Henderson and other sci- 
entists are right, the use of this leaded 
gasoline would be a grave menace to 
health and life. The charge is not con- 
clusively proved, but it is a serious one 
and it is reassuring that the Surgeon 
General acted so promptly. 


Marking Time 

HE first outcry of fear and suspi- 

cion that followed the election of 
von Hindenburg to be President of Ger- 
many seems to have died down, even in 
France. There was reassurance in the 
fact that the Luther Cabinet is to re- 
main for the present, which means the 
continuance of the program followed 
by the republican group. Hindenburg 
and his followers have borne themselves 
with restraint and Chancellor Luther 
and former Chancellor Marx have both 
made reassuring statements about Ger- 
man policy and its present interests— 
which are the application of the Dawes 
plan, the settlement of the security ques- 
tion and the evacuation of German soil. 
There is, however, a report that a re- 
publican policy is to be overturned when 
Premier Briand sends his answer to the 
proposal made by the late German Gov- 
ernment for a peace pact with France, 
England and Belgium. It is said that it 
will be refused. But for that matter the 
French have cooled off considerably on 
the pact and the tone of Briand’s re- 
sponse, not vet delivered, is uncertain. 


Speeches 
OME of the most interesting news 
S ot the fortnight has been what has 
been spoken—Ambassador Houghton’s 
speech in London, in which he told Eu- 
rope they would have to show a will to- 
ward peace or American help would 
cease; the speeches of Dean Inge about 
America’s attitude toward democracy as 
the final and sacred form of govern- 
ment; and Admiral Fiske’s claim that 
only his deftness in reversing the policies 
of Secretary Daniels and President Wil- 
son won the war. He admitted that 
this involved positively illegal acts on 
his part, but that his stand for prepared- 
ness swung the balance for the allies. 
The speech of the new Ambassador 
to Great Britain is construed as having 








the backing of the Administration. MIr. 
Houghton said that America would help 
to its generous utmost if Europe goes 
the way of peace, but intimated that 
otherwise its bounty would stop. He 
did not specify what these helpful proc- 
esses which are now in motion may be 
—whether private or public—and the 
press has been divided in its comment. 
The response of the foreign press has 
been interestingly varied, the republican 
Germans being quite confident that the 
nationalist Germans as well as France 
are meant, and the conservative French 
press showing pique that the shoe is not 
carefully designated as intended only for 
the German toot. 


The Gold Standard 
REAT BRITAIN has returned to 


the gold standard, and at the same 
time has reduced the income tax by six 
pence to the pound, bringing the rate to 
20 per cent. Authorities differ as to 
the effect of the gold standard on British 
prosperity—MIr. Maynard Keynes is in- 
clined to pessimism, and predicts trade 
depression. But the general financial 
opinion seems to be favorable. The out- 
standing facts about the British financial 
policy since the war have been that all 
obligations have been faced, and infla- 
tion has been bravely borne. Throughout, 
too, the unemployment situation has 
been very serious, and there are still 
1,200,000 idle. be 
In announcing the change and present- 
ing his budget, Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
import duties on articles of luxury— 
e. g., automobiles and silks. His budget 
was attacked by former Chancellor 
Snowden, his predecessor, as strongly on 
the side of the millionaire, with a scheme 
for workmen’s insurance thrown in as a 
screen. 





Mock Battle 


HE “Battle of Oahu” was tought 
in a Navy game played off Hawaii 
to decide whether or not the islands 
would ‘be safe in time of war. The 





Alice Troxell McCoun can not remem- 
ber when she did not want to put down, 
in some form, her impression of what she 
saw and thought. Take, for example, 
our cover, “Silhouette,” which is her in- 
terpretation of Marion Brown Shelton’s 
poem by that name. 

Although almost entirely self-taught 
through observation and experiment, with 
only short periods of instruction at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the University 
of Nebraska and under private individuals, 
Mrs. McCoun has worked successfully with 
charcoal, water color and oil. Just at 
present she is particularly interested in 
effects obtained through the medium of 
etching—copper and acid. During the 
last year and a half she has specialized in 
this field, and after only five lessons with 
Ralph M. Pearson, has had work exhibited 
in New York, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Los Angeles. 
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maneuvers, which involved battleships 
and air fleets, were followed by a five. 
day “critique,” at which eight hundred 
Army and Navy officers expounded the 
battle, move by move. The concliisions 
were that Hawaii is not now strongly 
enough fortified to withstand the attack 
of a powerful enemy fleet; our own 
fleet, however, would presumably have 
to be reckoned with before an enemy 
would attack. The next thing is a cam- 
paign for many millions to add troops, 
planes, guns to Hawaii and to dredge the 
harbor. Chairman Butler of the House 
Naval Committee proposes to introduce 
legislation next December to make 
Hawaii a really great sea base. 

Meantime, some of the press are in- 
quiring what has become of the naval 
treaties which were ratified and de. 
pended on for mutual protection against 
aggression in the Pacific. 


Senator Wheeler 


HE speedy acquittal of Senator 

Wheeler in Montana was greeted 
with rejoicing by more than his imme- 
diate friends, as the suspicion gradually 
gained ground that his trial had been, 
as he claimed, a matter of reprisal. The 
evidence was too obviously inadequate, 
and the fact that the jury took only a 
few minutes to decide naturally .made an 
impression. When it was settled that 
Senator Wheeler must still stand trial 
in Washington, that the expected quash- 
ing of the District of Columbia indict- 
ment would not take place, a Wheeler 
Defense Committee, with an impressive 
list of names of prominent people, was 
organized. The committee takes the 
position that ‘“Daugherty’s plans of re- 
venge have been carried forward under 
his successors.”” It aims not only to re- 
duce the heavy financial strain on Sena- 
tor Wheeler, but “to protest against the 
use of the executive departments of the 
Government for personal or party re- 
venge.”” 


A State’s Right? 


HE Federal Government has start- 

ed a law suit to restrain an Indiana 
State Commission from building an ir- 
rigation canal across the Lincoln High- 
way. The Commission holds that the 
state has power to decide for itself 
whether a canal shall cross a_ road, 
within the state borders, and the Gov- 
ernment claims that the canal will in- 
terfere with interstate commerce. The 
question will be thrashed out in the 
courts, and meantime furnishes good ma- 
terial for one of the hottest arguments of 
the times—state’s rights vs. Federal 
power. Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, 
arch defender of state’s rights, has al- 
ready protested, and predicts the passing 
of “the idea of a sovereign state,” if this 
attack is successful. 
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In the garden of the Pan American Union. Left to right 
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(see article for their countries): Mrs. Thorburn, Senorita Oliviera, 


Senora de Mewton, Dr. Robert, Mrs. Catt, Senora de Calvo, Senora de Quiros, Senora Labarca, Dona Lutz, Senora Raynes 
Miss Brainerd (Pan American Union), Miss Adams (unofficial delegate and interpreter), Mrs. Hale, Senora James, Senorita 


Almillategui, Senorita Torres, Miss Shuler 


Introducing the Y oungest 


have celebrated the com- 
ing of spring in Washing- 
ton, none was more inter- 
esting, Or more inspiring 
of hopes for the future, 
than that one which resulted in the In- 
ter-American Union of Women. 

It is a new name on the list of wom- 
en's organizations, and as such it de- 
serves the kind of introduction that tells 
its history and its family background. 

Three years ago the feature of the 
National Convention of the League of 
Women Voters was a Pan American 
Conference of Women, called by the 
League and entertained by them. Dele- 
gates from twenty-one of the twenty- 
two American countries filled the plat- 
form of the convention hall and the 
homes of hospitable Baltimore hostesses, 
and at the end of the week they formed 
a temporary organization of their own. 
It was to work for the advancement of 
women, in whatever field they were 
farthest behind in the individual coun- 
tries. And after mutual congratulations 
and farewells the delegates went their 
various ways to begin the long, hard 
task of communicating their acquired en- 
thusiasm to those at home. 

Between then and now, Mrs. Catt, 
who was honorary president of the or- 
ganization, made a trip to several of the 
Central and South American countries 
to gain first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions and obstacles. It was her hope 
that the next meeting could be held in 
one of the southern countries, and at 
one time she was in receipt of an em- 
barrassing number of urgent invitations, 
but one thing and another intervened, 
and it was finally decided that only the 





By Mildred Adams 


United States was in a position to call 
the delegates. So just before the quin- 
quennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, at a time 
when women from all over the world 
were bound for Washington, Mrs. Catt 
called the “small, working convention” 
of members of the temporary Pan 
American organization. 

The story of that convention is the 
tale of a group of women from nine 
countries who sat around a long table 
in the Pan American Union Building 
and talked over their common difficul- 
ties and their common aims. As a 
happy augury, they had the Columbus 
room for their meeting place, and it 
was in the spirit of adventurers that 
they made their plans. 

There was Sefiora Jean T. Raynes of 
the Argentine, an Englishwoman by 
birth, but long a resident of that country 
and an ardent admirer of its organized 
women. She contributed perfect Span- 
ish and English and a sure discussion 
of problems and conditions. 

From Brazil came Dofia Bertha Lutz, 
brilliant young scientist, secretary of the 
Brazil Museum of Natural History, and 
an able worker in feminist causes. The 
United States knows her well, for after 
the Baltimore convention she made a 
speaking tour that covered the entire 
country. She travels accompanied by 
strange pets, this time a box of dried 
specimens for one museum, and three 
live frogs for another. 

Canada’s representative was Mrs. EI- 
la M. Thorburn, an energetic, experi- 
enced clubwoman, and an able spokes- 
woman of her country. She has had a 
lifelong experience as treasurer of vari- 
ous organizations, and the delegates joy- 


ously heaped on her capable business 
head another burden. 

Chile sent Sefiora Amanda Labarca, 
who is one of its foremost educators. 
The only woman to hold a full profes- 
sorship in her country’s university, she 
has the unique distinction of occupying 
the chair of philosophy. She also heads 
a girls’ school, and in her spare mo- 
ments she is essayist and novelist. Presi- 
dent of the Chilean Council of Women, 
she was accompanied by two delegates 
who are prominent members of the same 
organization, Sefiora Beatriz Letelier de 
Reyes and Sefiorita Luz Oliviera. 

The Costa Rican delegate was Senora 
Sara Casals de Quiros, who came three 
years ago to Baltimore, and has accom- 
plished since that time an amount of 
work that is little short of miraculous. 
It includes the acquisition of the F-nglish 
language. 

Sefiorita Elena Torres, Sefiora Concha 
Romero James, and Sefiora Maria Fer- 
nandez Esperén represented Mexico 
with the quick enthusiasm of youth, and 
a knowledge of conditions that is sup- 
posed to be the exclusive possession of 
much older heads. The first two were 
prominent at the Baltimore convention, 
and the third is an enthusiastic convert. 

From Panama came Senora Ester 
Niera de Calvo, who was also in the 
front rank of the Baltimore delegates. 
She is head of the Normal and the Vo- 
cational Schools in her country, and an 
authority on its educational affairs. She 
founded the National Society for the 
Advancement of Women after she went 
home, and has done remarkable work 
through it. She brought with her a 
young cousin, Sefiorita Teodolinda Al- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Your 


Department of 
Commerce 


gT is somewhat difficult to 
‘| describe the activities of 
¢. >) the Department of Com- 

Yr merce because they are so 

Ass diversified. That is one 
thing that distinguishes 
this department from other departments 
in the Federal service. Say “State De- 
partment” to the man-in-the-street and 
he gets the picture quickly enough— 
conduct of our foreign relations, Con- 
sular and Diplomatic services (they call 
the two combined the “Foreign Serv- 
ice” these days), treaties, peace confer- 
ences. Similarly “Treasury Department”’ 
connotes liberty loans, income taxes, 
Government economy. The War De- 
partment and Navy Department are 
even more unified in their impression; 
the very title of the latter is an adequate 
definition of activities. 

Not so the Commerce Department. 
Look up the description of its functions 
in the fine print of the Congressional 
Directory and it doesn’t help very 
much: 


“The Secretary of Commerce is charged 
with the work of promoting the Commerce of 
the United States and its mining, manufactur- 
ing, shipping, fishery, and transportation in- 
terests,” 


and so on. Without doubt the ordinary 
mortal would find that description rather 
vague and unsatisfying. The reader of 
the WoMAN CITIZEN would not learn 
from that account, for instance, that if 
she has a sealskin coat those skins were 
taken and sold under the auspices of the 
Department of Commerce; that if: she 
cooks canned salmon for her husband’s 
supper tonight that salmon was in all 
probability caught under regulations is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce ; 
that if, after supper, they tune in on 
XYZ that broadcasting station got its 
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Here is some of the Department's 
varied work. At the left—the 
commercial looking Bureau of 
Census; next to it the open spaces 
near an Alaskan salmon cannery, 

and below a stretch of seals. 





wave length assigned to it by the De- 
partment of Commerce; that when their 
daughter comes home from a year’s study 
abroad on a vessel flying the American 
flag her safety is assured by the inspec- 
tion of that vessel by the Department of 
Commerce and the licensing of her offi- 
cers by the Department of Commerce, 
and that they, vessel and daughter alike, 
are guided and welcomed to their home 
shores by Fire Island Lightship—lighted 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Perhaps that gives a bit of the picture 
of this far-flung enterprise. Before go- 
ing into its activities more in detail, 
however, there is this that should be 
said, for it conditions the whole work 
of the Department as now conducted. 
When Secretary Hoover took hold of 
the Department four years ago he pro- 
posed a reorganization of departmental 
activities which should have as its pur- 
pose “to change the attitude of Govern- 
ment relations with business from that 
of interference to that of cooperation.” 
He wanted the Department to be “‘effec- 
tive in service to the producers, manu- 
facturers, and distributors of commodi- 
ties, able to give economic interpretation 





By Harold 
Phelps Stokes 


ASSISTANT TO 


SECRETARY Hoover 

ot importance to the American public 
generally, and to stimulate American 
trade.” In the space of the first few 
months of his administration this reor- 
ganization was successfully carried out 
in the closest cooperation with the com- 
mercial and industrial community. At 
every step the industries concerned were 
consulted and often specialists they rec- 
ommended were called to the govern- 
ment service to help make the reorgan- 
ization effective. 

With this in mind let us tackle what 
you want. You ask for a “direct, sim- 
ple article telling what the Department 
of Commerce does.” 

We might start with the Bureau of 
the Census. Every housewife sooner or 
later comes in contact with that Bureau, 
for once every ten years she is visited by 
a Census enumerator, who wants to 
know all about her and her family— 
their birth, citizenship, education and 
occupations, and whether their home is 
mortgaged or not. Besides, the Bureau 
is continuously engaged in the compila- 
tion of statistics relating to a wide range 
of subjects including births, deaths, 
marriage and divorce, defective, depen- 
dent and delinquent classes, _ public 
finance of states and cities, national 
wealth, public debt, taxation, manufac- 
tures, electric industries, and so on. 

American business has never had any- 
thing approaching adequate statistical 
service either as to commodity supplies or 
general business trends. Mr. Hoover is 
a firm believer in the practical useful- 
ness of such up-to-date statistics. Ac- 
cordingly during his administration the 
current statistical services of the Bureau 
of the Census have been widely ex- 
panded. The figures have been made 
available to those engaged in industry 
and commerce through the monthly 
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“Survey of Current Business.” Nobody 
enjoys slumps in business or industry, 
the housewife least of all, for time and 
again they throw her husband out of a 
job. But slumps, the modern doctrine 
of the business cycle teaches us, are the 
inevitable aftermath of booms. So if we 
would avoid slumps we must watch out 
for booms, and the only way to keep a 
trained weather eye on the advancing 
storm clouds is through a vigilant study 
of current statistics—production, stocks 
on hand, and so forth. That is one of 
the fundamental reasons for this insist- 
ence on up-to-date statistics. They help 
all of us to spread prosperity out and 
make it last. 

So much for the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Now for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. What does it 
do? Well, for one thing it answers five 
thousand inquiries a day received from 
manufacturers, dealers, trade associa- 
tions, and others relating in a thousand 
ways to opening up new foreign markets 
for American products, or keeping in 
smooth operation the foreign marketing 
system already built up. The Bureau 
directs the Commercial Attaché service 
in studies of foreign markets for Amer- 
ican goods and has representatives at the 
principal capitals of the world who work 
in cooperation with the Foreign Service 
of the State Department. 


Making a Pound a Pound 


Within the Bureau itself, as now or- 
ganized, are twenty-odd commodity and 
technical divisions—foodstuffs, cotton, 
coal, electrical equipment, transporta- 
tion, and so forth—each headed by an 
expert in that particular line and all or- 
ganized in cooperation with the indus- 
tries and with a view to the expansion 
of American exports. The Bureau pub- 
lishes a weekly called ““Commerce Re- 
ports.” An active trade directory of 
business houses and prospective buyers 
and agents all over the world is main- 
tained for the benefit of American man- 
ufacturers and exporters. The Bureau 
claims on the basis of voluntary returns 
from business houses that it is instru- 
mental in promoting at least half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of foreign trade for 
the United States every year. 

Then there is the Bureau of Stand- 
ards—really a national research labor- 
atory for science and industry. The 
Bureau of Standards sees to it that a 
yard is a yard and that a pound is a 
pound. It has scales which will meas- 
ure down to the millionth part of a gram 
—scales so delicate that the man operat- 
ing them has to sit in the next room for 
fear that the heat of his body might 
affect the balance. It possesses testing 
machines with a capacity of 10,000,000 
pounds. During the past year the Bu- 
reau completed upward of 130,000 tests 
covering a wide variety of materials and 
devices, all the way from clinical ther- 
mometers and radium to cement and 


full-sized structural steel beams and col- 
umns. 

A great deal of testing work is con- 
ducted in connection with the prepara- 
tion of Government specifications. The 
results of this work are just as impor- 
tant to the general public as to the 
Government's purchasing agents. Nearly 
three hundred such specifications are‘now 
in force. Closely related to this work 
is the preparation of a complete directory 
of representative specifications in use all 
over the country. For several years the 





“Shoes — and ships — and sealing- 
wax—cabbages and kings” have noth- 
ing on the Department of Commerce. 
Personally, we never realized the 
astounding variety of its work until we 
got this article from Mr. Stokes. ““Com- 
merce’ doesn’t do much more than start 
to tell it. We asked Mr. Stokes for a 
“direct, simple article telling what the 
Department does.” He wrote it and 
threw in a lot of interest with the in- 
formation. 





Bureau has been engaged in a complete 
study of automobile engine problems, 
both in the laboratory and on the road. 
If that study results in lowering the 
gasoline consumption by only ten per 
cent for a given mileage it will represent 
a saving of something like a hundred 
million dollars a year. Again we often 
read of illness and even death resulting 
trom carbon monoxide generated by 
faulty gas appliances. The Bureau just 
now is studying the performance of do- 
mestic gas appliances so that they may be 
made safer and more efficient. 

In many directions the work of 
the Bureau of Standards touches the 
home even more closely. The Division 
of Building and Housing, for instance, 
has been seeing what it could do to 
lower construction costs, which are 
usually such a bogy to the prospective 
home owner. An investigation carried 
on by this Division showed that the av- 
erage two-story brick house cost the 
home builder two hundred dollars more 
than was necessary for its proper con- 
struction. They found that the lack of 
standardization of brick, tiles, lumber, 
fixtures and certain other materials en- 
tering into the construction resulted in 
increased costs. ‘They at once set about 
improving standards, with results which 
are already notable. 

A standard Municipal Building Code 
for small-house construction, a recom- 
mended State and Municipal Plumbing 
Code, and a Standard State Zoning En- 
abling Act, all drafted under the aus- 
pices of this Division and in cooperation 
with the architects, engineers, fire under- 
writers and other groups concerned, 
have already been widely adopted. The 
Division has cooperated with “Better 
Homes in America,” an unofficial or- 
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ganization for education and _ public 
service, of which Mr. Hoover is presi- 
dent, in stimulating home ownership, 
encouraging wise expenditure for house- 
hold purposes, and promoting local solu- 
tion of housing difficulties. More than 
250,000 copies of a pamphlet “How to 
Own Your Home” have been sold. 

Another division of the Bureau of 
Standards, known as the Division of 
Simplified Practice, at the same time 
tackled the problem of eliminating a 
special form of industrial waste. “Sim- 
plified Practice” is a vague-sounding title 
but it means something very real in the 
direction of economy. No new principle 
is involved in this; in fact, a good exam- 
ple of what may be accomplished along 
these lines exists in a field exploited 
some years ago. Do you remember the 
number of different kinds of electric 
light attachments there used to be in the 
old days? ‘Ten or fifteen years ago 
there were in existence no less than 179 
varieties of lamp bases. This made the 
business of installing electric lights in 
the ordinary home one of ridiculous 
complexity, and complexity means cost. 
Today the manufacturers of the United 
States are producing six standard bases. 
That is a splendid example of the appli- 
cation of the principle of simplified prac- 
tice. It meant in this case a reduction 
in manufacturing, selling, and distribut- 
ing costs which ultimately reaches the 
consumer in lower prices for electric 
globes. 


Fewer Styles of Bricks and Botties 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
was set up to help American industry 
apply this principle on a very much 
wider scale. Since the establishment of 
this division four years ago, simplified 
practice—which, by the way, concerns 
sizes and grades, and has nothing to do 
with style, design, or invention—has 
been successfully applied in many fields, 
always in the closest cooperation with 
the industries affected. Paving bricks 
have been reduced from 66 to 5 varieties ; 
beds, mattresses and springs from 78 to 
4; grades of asphalt from 88 to 9; files 
and rasps from 1,351 to 496; milk bot- 
tles from 49 to 9; bed blanket sizes 
from 78 to 12, and so on down the list. 
The estimated annual savings by the in- 
dustries as a result of this method of 
waste elimination applied on a national 
scale range from half a million dollars 
in one commodity field to a quarter of a 
billion dollars in another. These sav- 
ings eventually find their way back to 
the consumer either in lower prices or 
better quality or both. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is another 
agency under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The great salmon 
fisheries of the Pacific coast, with their 
annual domestic production of 475 mil- 
lion pounds, constitute one of the coun- 
try’s most valuable food resources. It is 

(Continued on page 25) 








have 


THINK I must 
fifty people a year ask 


me ‘How shall I go 
about going on_ the 


stage?” and each time I 
find myself stumped for 
Once I thought of evolving 





an answer. 
a stock reply to say to them all, some 


tosh about “hard work, my dear, and 
perseverance,’ a lot of words 
signifying nothing. 

The awful thing is that they 
want to be told ‘Do this” and 
“Do that’ and only an actress 
knows how difficult that - is. 
Therefore, it you have any sense 
of fairness, you can’t recite the 
hard work story, the string of 
meaningless words, and you find 
yourself again embarrassed and at 
a loss. It is my private opinion 
that the dramatic schools are 
fuller than they need be because 
actors can’t think of anything 
else to tell advice-seekers to do. 

How do you go on the stage 
anyway ? 

I don’t know. You just go on, 
that’s all. Perhaps you win a 
beauty contest, or perhaps you 
have a friend who knows Arthur 
Hammerstein (as I did) who 
will let you work in the chorus 
until you know “up stage” from 
“the flys; or perhaps you work 
in a stock company in your home 
town, or perhaps you are in a 
society scandal. I don’t know. 
Ask anybody in the theater and 
they will all tell you a different 
story, for no one knows how any- 
one else managed it; they only know 
how they got there themselves. 

As far as I am concerned, it all began 
with my father, Eugene Wood, and it 
began when I was very young. He had 
read somewhere what a shocking num- 
ber of young Americans are tone-deaf. 
and to prevent that in his daughter's 
case he began singing to me every night 


and morning—simple nursery tunes, for 
instance ““The Old Gray Goose Is 
Dead"’—in my cradle, and as soon as 


possible actually teaching me to sing 
with him. Not that I remember it, but 
the family used to boast about how soon 
I could carry a tune, and naturally my 
imaginative father from that day on 
visioned me in the Metropolitan. He 
carried me along to the study of motifs 
and melodies from grand opera, and 
took me to see my first opera—Lohen- 


grin—at four. Of course, I promptly 


“How? 








By Peggy Wood 


resolved to be a grand opera singer. 
There were singing lessons always, and 
by the time I was seventeen, I began 
going from office to office to hunt for a 
job. That was where Arthur Ham- 
merstein came in, and that was where— 
eventually— I got a foothold, in the 
chorus of ‘Naughty Marietta.” But 
it was my father’s faith and _ tire- 





© Henry Waxman, Hollywood 


Peggy Wood, who says, ““you just go on” the stage 





We have been much interested 
in the CiTIzEN lately in asking 
people how they got to be what 
they are—the reasons for choos- 
ing their careers, how they got into 
them, and hou they worked up. 
So we asked Peggy Wood—who 
just now is winning laurels as 
CanpbIpDA — to tell our readers 
something of what training a 
young woman bound for the stage 
goes through to get there, and in 
general what it’s like. Not that all 
experiences would be the same, of 
course; but we felt sure Miss 
Wood's would hold some hints for 
girls ambitious for the stage and for 
the mothers who may, or may not, 
back the ambition. And anyhow, 
we knew it would interest.—Ep. 
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less devotion that start. 

Somehow the initial plunge seems the 
hardest. Getting into that first chorus 
was much more of an achievement than 
getting my first small part— in “The 
Madcap Duchess.” But I don’t mean 
that after that everything went without 
a hitch. For let me tell you that the 
stage is a Looking-Glass country where 
you have to run twice as fast as 
anyone else if you want to get 
somewhere in it. There are s0 
many demands. I mean you are 
liable to need so many things 
more than the initial equipment 
with which you make the running 
dive and land on the boards. For 
even if you want to be a dra: 
matic actress they may ask you 
to dance and sing, speak French, 
play the piano or talk with a 
brogue. Even playing the ukv- 
lele has now come to be almost 
as important as good diction. | 
believe that old standby—fencing 
—has been discarded as a re- 
quirement these past few years. 
I know I never learned it al- 
though I did have to fence once, 
and a sorry mess it was. In 
short, you really ought to know 
everything. 

Things have a way of fitting 
together on the stage—no expe- 
rience seems ever to be lost. 
After “The Madcap Duchess” 
I spent a season on expensive 
vocal lessons on the vague chance 
of some day breaking into an 
opera company—being much less 
sure of it than my father was. 
Presently there came a chance in a Co- 
han revue, and this was closely followed 
by “Young America,” in which I had a 
speaking part that was excellent prep- 
aration for the role I am playing now. 
In “Young America” as in “Candida” 
the role was that of the eter- 
nal mother. Of course, musical plays 
have filled most of the time between. 

There have been several articles lately 
in the magazines on the time-honored 
angle of “hard work and perseverance, 
my dear” in the theatre, but when I 
read them I am reminded of the line in 
that immortal play, “The Show Shop,” 
where the girl rehearses her curtain 
speech— 

“We are all so glad you like our play, 
for we have worked very hard—’ 

“Never say that, dear,’ admonished 
her mother. “They don’t care a hoot 
how hard you’ve worked.” 


gave me my 
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And it is as true of getting on the 
stage as it is of plays. People want 
to believe it is as easy to get on 
the stage as it seems to be to put on a 
play. The audience wants to think 
that by some miraculous intervention of 
the Divine Powers the actors and the 
author get together a few times and the 
next thing you know there is another 
play on Broadway. I remember a friend 
once who came to a rehearsal and was 
simply astounded that the lines and busi- 
ness had to be gone over and over again 
to make it all dovetail and fit so that 


Three 


there would be no holes in the general 
flow of the scene. I don’t know how 
she expected it to be done otherwise. 
She just didn’t think. 

And considering how many people 
have almost weekly contact with the 
theater and the actors in it, it is amaz- 
ing how little they know of them or 
their ways. The great public seems to 
know vastly more of the movies than 
they do of the stage, and yet the stage 
is so much more tangible. Perhaps it 
is because they know movie folk keep 
regular hours and therefore do not come 
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under the category of that strange race 
which works at night and sleeps half the 
day. I know a certain romance in my 
life never resulted seriously because I 
couldn’t and wouldn’t give up the stage 
and our hours would never have fitted. 
We were going to compromise on the 
movies, I remember, but eventually it 
came to nothing. Now I am married 
to a man to whom time and hours mean 
nothing, and it is a glorious thing to be 
as free as that. I shall never attain it 
for there is nothing so rigid in the 
(Continued on page 30) 


oung Laborers Speak 


Reported by Mary O. Cowper 


Executive Secretary of the Legislative Council of North Carolina Women 


HE Legislative Council of 
Xe North Carolina Women, 
which is made up of the 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of 
Women Voters, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Business 
and Professional Women, Parent- 
Teachers Association, Woman’s Auxili- 
ary ot the Episcopal Church, State 
Nurses’ Association, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, had a 
bill introduced in the legislature just ad- 
journed to limit the working day of 
children under sixteen to eight hours in 
mercantile and industrial pursuits. The 
present law allows an eleven-hour day 
and sixty-hour week in industry, with 
no limit in mercantile pursuits, except 
that no child under sixteen is allowed to 
work after nine o’clock at night or be- 
fore six in the morning. The members 
of the Council knew that enemies of the 
bill would say that the women were 
sentimentalists, without knowledge or 
experience, so they invited three young 
women who have worked in industry for 
more than ten years to come to the 
hearing before the committee which was 
to consider the bill. It is said that this 
is the first time in the state that those 
who would benefit most directly by a 
labor law have come to the legislature 
to ask for it, and it took great courage 
on the part of the girls to testify before 
what was seen both by the attitude and 
the vote as an antagonistic committee. 
They are all natives of North Carolina, 
children of natives as far back as their 
family history is known, and they are 
sure that they have a right to express 
their views about the laws of their state. 
Their pleas were as follows: 


No. 1 


‘“ BEGAN working between the age 

of thirteen and fourteen, because 
there was a large family, and my parents 
needed the $3.60 I was able to make. 








My first job was in a mill in Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. I began spooling, which 
required me to stand on my feet all day, 
which was eleven hours a day. This 
caused me to be willing to come to the 
legislature to ask you to pass this bill, 
because I realize from my own expe- 
rience that my health was impaired by 
working long hours, and I want to do 
all I can to keep others from working 
as long hours as I have had to do. Ev- 
eryone who has worked long hours real- 
izes that they missed much of the 
pleasures and recreation that is necessary 
for a child to have in order that they 
may grow and develop as boys and girls 
should. 

“One of the reasons children should 
be allowed to work only eight hours is 
because they are too tired to go to night 
school, and if they go to work at four- 
teen or fifteen they couldn’t have fin- 
ished the high school, and many that are 
now working did not finish the grammar 
grades. 

‘There has not been much labor trou- 
ble in the South and if employers and 
employees will cooperate and get better 
conditions, the employees will not be 
anxious to organize unions and will be 
better satisfied.” 


No. 2 
‘67 WENT to work a few months be- 


before I was twelve years old. I 
worked in a hosiery mill from the hour 
of seven in the morning till six in the 
evening, for $1.89 per week. I was paid 
this for two weeks. Then I was put on 
piece work. The first day, I remember, 
I made nine cents. I worked at that 
place for three years. When I quit I 
was making about $3.50 or $3.75 a 
week. 

“The sanitary conditions were bad, 
and the long hours made them seem 
worse. The work I did was topping, 
and many a day I sat from seven A. M. 
till noon without getting off my stool, 


which was about twelve inches across 
without a back, and so high my feet 
could not touch the floor. Often I 
would get some of my fellow workers to 
bring me water, if they happened to have 
time to go for any; if not, and I didn’t 
have time to go, I had to do without it. 
I had to do so much work in a given 
time or I would lose my job. 

“Of course this is bad for anybody, 
but especially for growing children. 
Lots of children have to go to work 
at an early age as I did, and such long 
and strenuous hours injure their health. 

“When this bill came up in our legis- 
lature to prohibit children under sixteen 
working more than eight hours, I was 
so interested I was glad to come to the 
hearing and ask for it to be passed. I 
know from experience that it is inju- 
rious for children to work such hours. 
They have no time for recreation, nor 
any time to develop mentally, and I hope 
conditions for children workers in the 
future will be better than they were 
when I was a child.” 


No. 3 


‘“T STARTED working in a cotton 

mill in Raleigh at the age of ten 
years, and worked eleven hours a day. 
At the age of twelve I was making 
$5.08 a week, which was a woman’s 
wage. The reason I went to work was 
because we were a large family and I 
had to help support the family. 

“T do not think anyone should work 
such long hours because I feel like it 
ruins their health, as I have tuberculosis 
and I feel that it was mostly caused by 
long hours and confinement. For this 
reason I have come to the legislature so 
that maybe the law can be changed 
and children can not work un- 
der sixteen years. I do not think a 
child under sixteen should be allowed 
to work more than eight hours a day, 
because they can not get schooling and 
recreation and develop as they should.” 











Maud Swartz 
President 
~SUPPOSE the National 
Women’s ‘Trade Union 
League differs from every 
one of the other women’s 
organizations more than 
any one of them differs 
from any other. For a very specific 
reason: It draws its membership from 
a different economic level. Its members 
earn their livelihood by working with 
their hands. They work in cloth, metal, 
paint, paper, celluloid and food products ; 
they are manicurists and scrubwomen, 
soap-makers and printers, stockyard 
workers, household employees. 

No invidious comparison is intended. 
If discrimination were in_ order, it 
would be against that class of women 
who live merely by owning. I fancy 
that we are all revelling in the recent 
government categories of “earned” and 
“unearned” income whereby the dignity 
of work is definitely recognized; that 
we all accept the new classification of 
the British Labor Movement, ‘workers 
by hand and brain,” and anticipate the 
time when women in the professions 
shall have their “unions,” perhaps affil- 
iated with the Women’s Trade Union 
League. May we not frankly concede at 
least that those “working women” who 
might become ‘‘brain workers” but who 
choose to throw themselves into the 
labor movement have chosen the better 
part, albeit by all odds the harder part? 

“Picked Leaders” 

Of the leadership of the League, one 
writes: ‘“They are certainly a picked lot 
of girls. They are trained . . . in 
practical discussion. They have met 
with employers in trade conferences 
where an error in statement or a hasty 
word might mean a cut in wages or an 
increase in hours for two years to come. 
They have met with their fellow-work- 
ers in union meetings where, if a girl 
aspires to lead her sisters or brothers, 
she has to show both readiness of wit 
and good-humored patience in differing 
from the others.” 

These working women are favored in 
the associations they have had with 
those outside their ranks—such spirits as 











The 


National W omen s 
Trade Union League 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


The fifth article in the series describing the great 


national women’s organizations 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, their president 
tor years, Jane Addams, Mary McDow- 


ell, Josephine Shaw Lowell, and others. 


But so are these women favored. The 
government recognized the worth of 


trade union women during the war by 
such appointments as these, as their 
chronicler, Alice Henry, points out: 
‘Agnes Nestor, glove-worker, member 





OFFICERS 
Mrs. RayMonpD Rosins, HONORARY PRESIDEN! 
Chicago Women's Trade Union League 
Mrs. MAup SwWAR?TZ, PRESIDEN 
International Typographical Union 
Rost SCHNEIDERMAN, VICE-PRESIDEN1 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers \of North 
America 
ELISABETH CHRISTMAN, SECRETARY- TREASURER 
International Glove Workers’ Union 





of the Advisory Council to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and member of the Wo- 
men’s Committee under the Council of 
Defense; Melinda Scott, hat trimmer, 
Assistant Director in the United States 
Employment Service; Mary Anderson, 
boot and shoe-worker, Assistant Director 
of the Women in Industry Service ot 
the Department of Labor; Elisabeth 
Christman, glove-worker, Chief of the 
Field Representatives of the Women’s 
Division of the War Labor Board; 
Florence Thorne, office employee, As- 
sistant Director of the Working Condi- 
tions Service of the Department of 
Labor.” 

Rich associations these—provided for 
officially indeed by the category “allies,” 
which includes men and women who are 
not themselves “workers” but who have 
contributed of their sympathy and some 
also, through the years, of time and 
counsel and money; rich and colorful— 
sometimes tragic—the experiences which 
they have shared, making our middle- 
class organization history seem a bit 
drab in comparison. For instance, this 
about a strike in 1909: “From every 
waist-making factory in New York and 
Brooklyn, the girls poured forth, filling 
the narrow streets of the East Side. 


It was like a mighty army rising 


but 


in the night . . it was an 
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undisciplined army. For the 
first two weeks from 1,000 to 1,500 
joined (the union) each day. The cleri- 
cal work alone (of union officers) in- 
volved in registering and placing re- 
cruits was almost overwhelming. Then 
halls had to be rented and managed, and 
speakers to be secured. And not for 
one nationality alone. Each hall, and 
there were twenty-four, had to have 
speakers in Yiddish, Italian, and Eng- 
lish.” Or this: “In 1911 occurred the 
appalling fire in the Triangle factory in 
Washington Square. A fire in a new 
fireproof building . . . yet the 
corpses of 143 girls bore wit- 
ness to the fact that no fireproof build- 
ing spells safety unless the lives of the 
workers are protected by proper manage- 
ment. The Women’s Trade Union 
League came to the front immediately,” 
leading a campaign for fire prevention 
bureaus which have since been estab- 
lished in many cities. 
Its Beginnings 

The League was organized formally 
in Boston in 1903, followed by the or- 
ganization of local Leagues in Boston. 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and, in time, in other cities. In 
its remoter background lie those earlier 
brave little efforts represented by the 
Female Labor Reform Associations and 
other working women’s organizations; 
in the more immediate background, the 
presence of women along with men in 
the regular trade unions and—an influ- 
ential factor—the British Women’s 
Trade Union League. And in bolder 
relief the great strikes of the first decade 
and a half of the century in the garment 
industry, notably in New York and Chi- 
cago, in which the women workers 
truly found themselves. 

The League is endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has often welcomed its help; for women 
are not easily enlisted, as every organ- 
izer knows—the workers are often 
young and ignorant, needing protection 
but unaware of their need; pay envel- 
opes so meager that dues to a labor or- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Of, By and 
For Women 


By Edna Warren 






HEN the Town Club oi 
St. Louis, an organization 
ot business, protessional 
and home-keeping women, 
opened its new seven-story 
home in the heart of the 
business district last January, a new rec- 
ord in the financing of women’s club 
buildings was established. 

Without a single assessment on mem- 
bers; without increasing the modest ini- 
tiation fee of five dollars or the annual 
dues of fifteen dollars; without any kind 
of endowment or gifts, the new $400,- 
000 Town Club Building is a monu- 
ment to the cooperative enterprise of 
women who have applied modern busi- 
ness methods to their own affairs. 

But the proof of the pudding being 
the eating, look at the club itself before 
you consider how it got there. It is a 
colonial design, built of reinforced con- 
crete, faced in brick and trimmed with 
stone; with a stone balcony on the third 
floor and wrought iron balconies at the 
fourth and seventh floors. The club oc- 
cupies four floors with the first two 
floors planned for commercial purposes. 
The lounge, extending one full floor 
with a balcony at the front and a little 
roof garden at the other end, with a 
beautiful fireplace and charming se- 
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The new Town Club of St. Louis— 
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cluded corner, is the 
pride of the club. 


In planning the The “ve 
new building ear- both 
nest attention Was summer 
directed toward the _and 

winter 


“housekeeping” side 
of hospitality which 
would make it pos- 
sible to serve mem- 


bers and _— guests 
luncheons, dinners 


and teas when they 
met for more important social, civic and 
economic interests. With that in view, 
a service dining-room was added to the 
cafeteria service, which had been a tea- 
ture of the club. Commodious kitchens 
located on the dining-room floor are ar- 
ranged to serve the cafeteria on the floor 
below and the three private dining 
rooms on the sixth floor above. Com- 
bined dining capacity of about a 
thousand is available at one time. 

On the top floor is the auditorium 
and ball room, with a seating capacity ot 
five hundred, and a most modern tile 
swimming-pool is a new popular feature 
of the club. Twenty by sixty feet, with 
a graduated depth of from three and a 
half to eight and a half feet, it fur- 
nishes the only adequate downtown 
swimming-pool for women in the city. 

The feat of financing involved in 
building this club was accomplished by 
the Town Club Investment Company, 
organized among Town Club members. 
It was incorporated under the state laws 
as a stock company with 4,000 shares at 
twenty-five dollars a share. Stock was 
sold only to members of the Town Club, 
but the purchase of stock was wholly a 
voluntary affair on the part of members. 

With the first $70,000 worth of stock 
sold a lot was purchased. Then, 
through the sale of first and second 
mortgage bonds, the $300,000 needed 
for the erection of the building was se- 
cured. From the first it was definitely 
understood that the purchase of Town 
Club Investment stock was not a con- 










The lounge, 
where one 
can easily 
sit and 
chat an 
afternoon 
away 
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Photos by W. . Persons, 
tribution to the club but a_ business 
transaction and that all stock would 
bear accumulative dividends. No mem- 
ber was allowed to purchase more than 
$2,000 worth of stock. 

When the investment company was 
organized the club had a membership 
of 1,400. A membership drive was con- 
ducted so that when the new building 
was dedicated 3,000 women belonged to 
the club. Only about half of the club 
members belonged to the investment 
company as stockholders. At the begin- 
ning, many honestly opposed the build- 
ing campaign as a visionary dream, but 
as the plan was successfully put into 
execution, doubt changed to enthusiasm 
and even the dismal prophets forgot that 
“it could not be done.” 

The work of the Town Club Invest- 
ment Company was managed by a board 
of nine women, who represented the 
highest feminine business ability in St. 
Louis. All of them are successfully 
managing their own business enterprises 
or are high in positions of trust in other 
organizations. Margaret Barry, of 
Barry’s Corset and Lingerie Company, 
is chairman of the board. Other mem- 
bers are: Mrs. T. M. Sayman, of the 
T. M. Sayman Products Company; 
Myrtle Wood, an attorney; Nelle Fra- 
zee, treasurer of the Wimmer Con- 
struction Company; Mrs. Phil Price, of 
the Central States Insurance Company ; 
Mate Meyer, of the Meyer Commis- 
sion Company; Ida Rosenblatt, buyer 
(Continued on page 28) 
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An International 
Link 
By Olivia Rossetti Agresti 


We welcome a foreign guest into the 
department this time—a very distin- 
guished Italian woman, Signora Olivia 
Rossetti Agresti, of Rome. This 
famous woman was in Washington a 
year or so ago, and at that time Mrs. 
Stokes, in her Washington letter, wrote 
a paragraph of impressions about her 
which at the last minute was crowded 
out for lack of space. We frugally and 
hopefully saved it, and here it is, pat— 
as an introduction to Mme. Agresti'’s 
article. 


When the United States opened its 
doors to the international conference, 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations through its International Labor 
Office, there came with the Italian dele- 
gation a slight, rather sombre woman 
who sat among the Italian statesmen 
with the air of an intellectual chaperon. 
They appealed to her advice in their 
group on the floor of the Pan American 
building and apparently regarded her as 
general housekeeper of their delegation. 
When the speech-making fully began 
and delegates from the Spanish-speaking 
countries were rapidly followed by 
French, English and Italian in what 
sounded like inextricable bedlam, this 
figure in black arose without nervousness 
and in a low, ringing voice, richly 
pitched, filled the great hall with the 
most superb interpretations of the tongues 
of man that ever had been heard in the 
capital. From Italian she melted into 
French, from French into English, with 
hardly a breath between, with perfect in- 
flections and understanding, and with 
sufficient personal handling to drive home 
the points made. When she sat down 
the delegation spontaneously applauded 
her. The work of the official inter- 
preters sitting in front of the assembly 
made a sorry contrast to the magnificent 
work of the unknown woman. 

To be short, the interpreter par excel- 
lence was Mme. Agresti, a collaborator 
of David Lubin, the California states- 
man, who conceived the idea of an 
International Institute of Agriculture 
and who, failing to convince his 
own country of the usefulness of his 
plan, peddled it through the courts of 
Europe until the King of Italy saw its 
worth and took him in. The Institute 


now has a membership which includes 
the great nations of the world, a staff 
of a hundred or more persons, and a 


constantly increasing interchange of 
agricultural information and economic 


findings. Mme. Agresti is one of the 
foremost economic experts of Europe 


as well as an interpreter of note, and 
prominently identified with the work of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. 
In addition, she lectures equally well on 
international politics, on Italian gardens, 
on the Rossettis (her own family—she 
was born in England, the daughter of 
William Rossetti, brother of the poet), 
and on farm economics. E. K. P. S. 


HOULD the woman citizen 

confine her attention to so- 

called “women’s questions” 

or should she not rather 

claim to be a “citizen” with- 
out any prefix? Is she not affected 
equally with men by all the great eco- 
nomic, social and political issues? The 
need of the day, as we have found in 
Italy, is neither class organization nor 
sex organization, but national organiza- 
tion, national cooperation in which all 
classes and both sexes shall look to the 
general welfare, realizing that they are 
an integral part of a whole. 

No questions graver or more\pregnant 
with possible danger are before the 
world today than those involved in the 
pressure of population on food resources 
and the need of securing a steady flow 
of raw materials from producing to con- 
suming centers. 

We have lived into an age of economic 
interdependence such as the nations have 
never known before; but it is still inter- 
dependence without security, and here 
we have the economic background to 
most predatory wars: the effort to obtain 
such security by actual conquest of ter- 
ritory. One nation has iron and lacks 
coal; another has population, but lacks 
raw miaterials, and yet another has popu- 
lation and raw materials, but lacks mar- 
kets. Shall the solution be war or shall 
it be organization? 

Is not this a question deserving the 
close attention of the citizen, whether 
man or woman? Can it be solved by 
preaching disarmament or arbitration? 
Are not armaments and wars, in such 
cases, mere effects of a cause? Should 
we not try to tackle the cause rather 
than the effect? 

Twenty years ago an American of 
genius and a king gifted with vision, 
David Lubin and Victor Emmanuel III, 
met and realized that economic insecu- 
rity made for an unsafe world, that a 
fair deal to agriculture was essential to 
political as well as to economic stability, 
that the apparently contrasting interests 
of producing countries, of agricultural 
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and industrial centers, of seller and buy. 
er, were largely the result of a narrow 
“Sally in her alley” outlook on things: 
that the greatest good of each demanded 
not struggle, but cooperation, and that 
a first step toward progress in this direc. 
tion must be knowledge. “Let there be 
light.” The most dangerous of all 
monopolies is the monopoly of knowl. 
edge. Information is good; “inside” jp. 
formation is very generally the reverse. 
We do not wish to see perpetuated in 
the economic arena the sorry spectacle 
of the prisoner armed with a reed re. 
quired to stand up against the fully 
armed gladiator. 
And in the field of agriculture—the 
industry which feeds and clothes the 
people of the world and supplies the fac. 
tories with raw material—such inside 
knowledge is especially dangerous; it is 
the stock in trade of the price manipu- 
lator and the trust. 

It was this line of thought which led 
to the foundation of a World’s Chamber 
of Agriculture to disseminate knowledge 
on the status of agricultural production 
and distribution the world over, the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome. 

During the years it has been in exist- 
ence it has brought together the repre- 
sentatives of more than sixty govern- 
ments to cooperate toward world organi- 
zation in the field of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Standing entirely outside the 
contentious field of politics, it was able 
to carry on right through the war, and 
has emerged stronger than before. Much 
has been done through its efforts; much 
more remains to be done, for it labors 
ina field the importance of which is ever 
growing. 

Is not this a matter which the woman 
citizen might well study? The earnest 
and enthusiastic efforts of workers for 
world peace have been repaid by cruel 
disappointment; but is this a reason for 
despair? Is it not rather a good reason 
for inquiring whether right means to 
ends were being used? May it not be 
that in this case, as in so many others, 
the slow means are also the sure, that 
efforts should be directed toward forging 
the links in world organization rather 
than in an attempt to treat the effects 
arising from the lack of such organiza- 
tion? The International Institute of 
Agriculture is one of these links. But 
if it is to give the best results of which 
it is capable, it needs to be much more 
widely known, to be much more heartily 
supported, guided, and utilized by the 
American citizen—including the woman 
citizen—than it has been hitherto. The 
importance of this international effort 
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should be realized; and also the fact 
that it is the one permanent internation- 
al body organized on parliamentary lines 
of which the United States is a founda- 
tion member. There is no need to do 
pioneer work to get a treaty ratified or 
a program accepted ; that is done. What 
is now needed is to get organized public 
opinion back of the work; to see that it 
receives an adequate measure of financial 
support and that, in return, it renders 
an adequate measure of service. 

Will the woman citizen look into this 
matter ? 


Government by 
Postcard 
By Anne F. Slattery 


Here is a subject to argue about—one 
on which we are sure our readers will 
differ sharply. Our guess is that more 
readers will disagree than agree. In 
the next number Harriet Burton 
Laidlaw's answer will appear. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


URING the many years in 

, which America has been 
producing novelties and sur- 

prises in politics we have 

produced nothing more pe- 

culiar or more ridiculous than govern- 
ment by postcard. To a person of con- 
siderable education and an interest in 
national affairs it seems rather. an over- 
dose to be asked within one month to 
instruct his representative as to his de- 
sires in regard to five major bills pend- 
ing in Congress. In each case there is 
enclosed either a form, a card, or a de- 
tachable slip to be signed and sent to his 
representative. To what extent is any 
one of us capable of pronouncing judg- 
ment upon all of these momentous ques- 
tions within a month and at the same 
time attending to his own work? Why 


do we need to sign petitions miles in 
length or produce an unprecedented vol- 
ume of mail to be showered down upon 
our representatives in order to enter the 
World Court, or to determine the immi- 
gration policy? Is the right or wrong, 
the folly or wisdom, of a given policy 
to be determined by the magnitude of a 
postcard shower? 

What are the implications of govern- 
ment by petition? That leadership in 
America is dead; that in order to cast 
their votes properly our men in Con- 
gress must have up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation of the decisions of an electorate 
which has seldom given a serious thought 
to the subject in question; that we have 
ceased to have any faith that our repre- 
sentatives are great men with a great 
duty to perform, but rather have come 
to believe that they can be swerved from 
any course of which some powerful as- 
sociation does not approve, by a heavy 
mail from their constituents; that the 
governing policy of each of our Con- 
gressmen, like that of the famous Stuart 
king, is based upon the resolve, “Never 
again to go roaming.” ‘This conception 
of America is not the conception of its 
founders; it is not the type of democracy 
they sought to found in the wilderness; 
it is an old-world type which bears little 
or no relation to the original plan for 
the government of the United States. 

Why have we ceased to develop 
strong, sturdy, individual uprightness, 
devotion to duty, and responsibility in 
government? Is it because education 
has turned to mass production and neg- 
lected the individual? Is it because reli- 
gion has become morbidly introspective 
at the moment when it should lead the 
world? Is it because business has set up 
the golden calf in the market-place for 
us to worship? If this be so, then let us 
call a truce in lawmaking and let char- 
acter catch up. Let these other things 
wait until we can produce the machinery 
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and develop the spirit necessary to make 
men—men who are capable of running 
a democracy. Democracy will not run 
itself. It needs wise leadership capable 
of inspiring its people with confidence. 
It needs a people virtuous and vigilant, 
but not attempting, in its ignorance, to 
dictate to its leaders. It needs a people 
each individual of which would not stoop 
to the trauds and abuses of power for 
which it righteously condemns its lead- 
ers. It cannot be run by gratters, dem- 
agogues, and vote-gatherers if its people 
are ready to meet their responsibilities. 

Government by petition has already 
proved its failure. For every name that 
is added to a petition and for every post- 
card mailed under the guidance of 
schools, peace societies, and churches to 
bring about disarmament, the manufac- 
turers of munitions and the profiteering 
war-firms can produce ten by the simple 
process of coercing their employees. The 
church, the schools, and the peace soci- 
eties are not powerful enough to com- 
pete in a race to out-petition and 
out-postcard the opposition. President 
Coolidge denounced in no uncertain 
terms this method as employed to defeat 
the soldiers’ bonus and rightly showed 
how inimical it is to the accomplish- 
ment of a sincere purpose. Coercion is 
the handmaiden of government by sup- 
plication. 

It is not the Constitution that causes 
the difficulties of our day; it is rather the 
unwritten laws, the spoils system, the 
work of the committee rooms, the seni- 
ority rules, and the outgrowths of nomi- 
nating-convention panics. It is the 
mumbo-jumbo with which our govern- 
ment has been surrounded in a futile at- 
tempt to reconcile a_ representative 
republican government with the pater- 
nalistic patter of Marxian Socialism, 
which stands on trial today, and it is 
branded with failure. Let us have one 
or the other—democracy or socialism. 





Wasn’t it funny, though? 


all about the joke. 
town. 
wasn’t funny at all. 
no funds. 


N a little Western town the retiring mayor had in. 
a very funny idea, and he told it to the rest of 
the men. It was the idea of running a group of 
women for the town offices, without telling them! 
Well, they did it, and 
when the election was over every official except 
the marshal was a woman! The chosen women took were reélected for a second term; says our in- 
formant, “the women held the offices for two terms 
and then gave them back to the men. 
had got the men out of their rut there was no 
longer any need of their running things.”’ 
Next time we will tell you just where this all 


it gamely, and the new mayor got her officials to- 
gether, and pretty soon the women had forgotten 
They decided to improve the 
And right there they found something that 
They found that there were 
Then they found that the taxes had 


Once Upon a Time 


town’s history. 


Then they started a health campaign and re- 
vised the sanitary arrangements of the town. The 
whole town got interested, and in the women’s first 
summer the death rate became the lowest in the 


All this happened some time ago. The women 


When they 











been collected in that town just exactly three times 
in twenty years. The joke thereupon lost all its 
remaining savor for the men. Because what the 
women did was to get an assessment list made and 
collect the taxes, guarding every penny as it came 


took place, but now the morals must stand out 


alone. One is for men—to get up all the little 


jokes like that they care to, and the other is for 
women to notice that politics really begin right at 
their back door. 
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The Science of Government 


S government a science as important to human beings as 

other sciences, such as medicine, for example, and would 

the results of long and careful research by disinterested 
experts be of as much benefit to mankind as has been the 
case in the other sciences? 

.That these things are true is the assertion made by Hugh 
LL. Cooper, one of the most successful hydraulic engineers in 
the country, whose professional work has brought him in 
contact with the different governments of many countries, 
and who sees, not conscious dishonesty and willful incom- 
petence, but governments everywhere founded on guesswork. 
In the United States, he says, the voters guess one way in one 
election, and reverse themselves the next; the legislators guess 
the way they think the majority of their constituents wish 
them to act, and the result is chaos. 

The advancement of arts and sciences has been possible 
“only through continuous study by our best men over cen- 
turies of time,’ while no group of people has ever intelligent- 
ly studied the science of government over long consecutive 
periods. Colonel Cooper figures that we devote one and a 
half months each year to the cost of government, “‘so sadly 
inefficient as to threaten the life of the democracy.” 

His suggestion, given in a recent World’s Work, is that a 
body of men should devote their lives to the study of the 
science of government in a Council which should be per- 
manent and have the dignity of the Supreme Court. He 
would like a Council of a hundred—non-political, appointed 
by the states and representing the major walks of industrial 
and civic life, appointments to be made for a first term of 
five years and a second term of fifteen years, with members 
serving for life if rendering satisfactory service, and a two- 
thirds vote of the Council necessary to recommend a reap- 
pointment. 

On every side we see people too busy with their own 
private affairs to give the time necessary to continuous study 
of government. The principle upon which the republic was 
founded was that representatives would devote themselves 
to such study and the voter’s part was simply to choose those 
representatives; but we have moved a long way from this 
theory. 

Fortunately, there is a growing realization of the supreme 
importance of government to the life and welfare of every 
one of us. The study that is being given by many different 
groups of men and women and the discussion of such plans 
as Colonel Cooper's is a hopeful sign for the future. 


Me 
Good Will Day 


N 1906 the eighteenth of May began to be observed in our 
] schools as Peace Day, commemorating the opening of the 

first Hague Peace Conference in 1899. The observance 
was inaugurated by Elmer Ellsworth Brown, then United 
States Commissioner of Education, and after a few years the 
American School Citizenship League undertook to supply 
material and suggestions for the day. In the post-war years 
the day suffered from the uncertainty of all plans for peace, 
but again in 1923 the World Conference on Education re- 
vived it. It became Good Will Day and under that name 


is to be observed this year—a day for directing young minds 
to the ideals of justice and world friendship, in the most 
concrete fashion possible. 


In her letter to teachers Fannie 





Kern Andrews, secretary of the American School Citizenship 
[League, says: 

“Nothing could be more far-reaching in promoting good 
will between nations than a world-wide effort among the 
teachers to impress upon youth the broad humanitarian prin- 


ciples of right and justice which transcend all national 
boundaries.” 

The old doctrine of the bent twig and the tree applies 
here soundly. Let’s do everything possible to keep the younger 
generation unwarped by the suspicions and hatreds that the 
war has emphasized. It is doubly a pity that the task should 
be made harder by the constant propaganda against anything 
that bears the word “international.” 


Me 


Woman Scientists 


T the end of the first sixty-two years of its history the 
National Academy of Science has honored a woman 
with life membership. They chose Florence Rena Sabin 

(see page 22 of this issue). We are perhaps less accustomed 
to think of women’s achievements in science than in other 
fields, but as a matter of fact this is not even the first time 
that a woman has been recognized by an American scientific 
body. Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, who died in 1889, 
was a member of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. And the lists of women eminent in science 
are long when you begin to look. The New York World 
recently méntioned, in addition to Mme. Curie, the French- 
woman of world-wide fame, these Americans: Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, in medicine; Mary W. Whitney, in astronomy; Elsie 
Clews Parsons, in anthropology ; Christine Ladd Franklin, in 
psychology. We seize the opportunity to announce that the 
CITIZEN will undertake a short series on women in science 


within the coming year. 


Straws 


HE jail building in Elbridge, New York, a village near 

Syracuse, may be remodeled for the public library, says a 

correspondence item in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Since prohibition the jail has become useless. 

Every once in a while, or oftener, such a quiet little item 
appears in the general press, often almost lost among the noisy 
headlines that proclaim violations of the Volstead law, and 
reminds us that there are two sides to this story. Every once 
in a while someone bears witness, as does Alphonse Major, 
head of the Major Manufacturing Company, who has been 
traveling through the country and thinks, from what he sees, 
that “prohibition is one of the biggest boosts American busi- 
ness has ever received.’ Visiting business houses where his 
company’s product is sold, he has found increased markets and 
he believes ‘the money which before 1918 was spent for in- 
toxicating liquor now goes for food, clothing and the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life.” One man’s testimony. 

As we have often said, the “news” is violation, and it is a 
type of news that many papers happily celebrate. The reader 
needs, while realizing the abominable ugliness of the lawbreak- 
ing, to watch out for such items as closed jails in villages, 
and listen for such business testimony as Mr. Major’s. It 
would be a service to collect all such instances. Do our read- 
ers personally know of any? 
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Marriage No Bar 
Wire tsi who work for the railroads may marry with- 


out losing their jobs, in case they want to keep them. 

(Which is more than can be said about women who 
work at teaching children in some of our city schools.) The 
question Came up before the Railroad Labor Board recently, 
und its opinion was that “the practice of requiring women 
employees to relinquish their positions solely because they 
marry is neither just nor reasonable; they should be per- 
mitted to retain their positions so long as they satisfactorily 
julfill the requirements thereof.” This opinion, of course, like 
other decisions of the Railroad Labor Board, is not legally 
binding but carries great weight. Naturally, the question 
at issue is not the supreme advantages of a woman’s having 
two jobs; but her right to both marriage and work outside 
her home if her particular combination of tastes and circum: 
stances makes the arrangement desirable. The quality of her 
work is strictly the employing railroad’s business; her matri- 
monial status isn’t. Good for the Railroad Labor Board. 


Me 


Ourselves at Geneva 


NOTHER real opportunity for peace-making lies in the 
A Conference for the Control of the International Trafhe 

in Arms now in session at Geneva. A sound and closely 
guarded control of arms would be one of the most practical 
steps that the nations might take, one by one, on the way to 
a warless world, and the discussions at Geneva will be watched 
with anxious interest. Forty-three nations are there, includ- 
ing four that are not members of the League—Germany, 
Turkey, Egypt, the United States. Once before the United 
States took part in a similar conference, signed the resulting 
St. Germain Convention, but finally declined to ratify. Our 
delegates at the present conference have begun by making a 
proposal as idealistic and as sweeping as the one made by the 
American delegates at the Opium Conference—a_ proposal 
for the outlawry of poisonous gas and liquids. It is too soon 
to see all the bearings and ramifications of the proposal, and 
the difficulties to be met; but the proposal commands instant 
sympathy and raises new hopes. 

In general, the object of the Conference is to put the whole 
business of trafic in arms under some form of international 
supervision and to provide for turning a strong light of pub- 
licity on the trade that is allowed. ‘There are plenty of knotty 
problems involved. Every American who wants to see his 
country cooperating fully toward world peace will be sending 
earnest thoughts Geneva-ward. 


Me 


Profession—H ousewife! 


N her Better Homes book, reviewed elsewhere in this 
| issue, Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane calls for a new declara- 

tion of women’s rights. It is, if we understand her cor- 
rectly, for an assertion on the part of home women of the 
dignity of their positions. 

Mrs. Crane recalls the war days when she had to do with 
the registration of the women in the State of Michigan, and 
she tells how woman after woman when asked to register her 
cecupation would say deprecatingly, “‘Why, I’m just a house- 
wife.” And she reminds us that when the regular census 
taker comes along and is given that answer he records it— 
“Housewife: Occupation, None.” 

As the registrars in those war days tried hard to make 
home women understand they were in a productive business, 
80 Mrs. Crane would have them realize this now. She says: 
We need a saving spiritual vision on the part of parents as to 
what that wonderful creation, the Home, is for”; and that 
purpose she quotes from the architect of Everyman’s House 
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—‘‘T see it as a plant for the manufacture of good citizens.” 

That is why nothing can be more important than to have 
the equipment of that manufactory efficient so that there shall 
be no needless loss of energy. Women, she says, must really 
respect their own positions as helpmeets and mothers. They 
must realize that it is not only their right but their business as 
eficient workmen—working with human souls—to speak and 
act for efficiency in their workshops. 


Me 


Personal Testimony 
B’ sure to read the testimony, on another page, of young 


women factory workers who want a shorter work day, 

and can very clearly tell you why. As Mrs. Cowper 
says, in introducing them, it took real courage for these girls 
to offer their testimony, and women who are far in their own 
lives from such experiences should be appreciative. Please, if 
any one else can offer first-hand testimony on the meaning 
of long hours in mills and factories for our children, send it 
in. Names of the workers may be withheld from publication, 
as in this case, if you wish, but the material must, of course, 
be in some way authenticated. 


Me 


Cooperation and the Farmer 
N* word is heard more frequently in connection with 


farm problems than co6peration, and it is interesting 

that a sort of summer school in the subject is to be 
held, July 20 to August 15, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
This educational undertaking is the first session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Codperation, whose general objects are to 
bring together and to make effective all the information about 
the codperative movement, to help develop leaders and work- 
crs, and to focus the spirit of the movement as a means ot 
community and national development. 

A number of organizations are participating—the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the American 
Farm Economics Association, and various organizations that 
have to do with fruit, vegetables, cotton, milk, etc. Seminars 
will be conducted in commodity problems—grain, livestock, 
dairy products the first week; fruit, vegetables, poultry and 
eggs the second; milk, butter and cheese the third; cotton and 
tobacco the fourth. The history and development of the 
movement, forms of organization, management and all the 
rest of it will be treated in a well-worked-out plan of study. 

The movement is undoubtedly one of the great hopes of 
the future for the farmer and for the consumer, and, as the 
institute will stress, it has great community possibilities. “The 
farm problem is not to be solved merely by the use of co- 
operative methods in production and marketing, but these are 
vitally important, and “any branch of commerce may be 
materially contributed to by the development of trained work- 
ers and the elaboration of scientific methods.’’ Such a develop- 
ment as this Institute is to be welcomed, and has been warmly 
welcomed by both the new Secretary of Agriculture and by 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Charles W. Holman, 1731 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., is secretary. 


a 


r HE convention of the International Council of Women 
Ts still in session as this magazine goes to press. It will 
be reported in the next number of the CITIZEN, and that 

will be time enough for comment on the accusations that have 
been made against it. Still one can’t forbear to mention them 
now as one of the most outstanding instances of the mania of 
fear that seems to be riding the country. As for the charges, 
they are ridiculous and silly, but the state of mind from which 
they spring is a serious phenomenon. 
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The Rewards of a Year’s Work 


Excerpts from the annual address of Miss Belle Sherwin, president 
of the National League of Women Voters, at the recent sixth annual 
convention in Richmond, Virginia. 


YEAR ago we turned homeward from our fifth annual 

convention with an unusual attitude toward the work 
ot the coming year. A keen sense of temporary loss of our 
first leader, proved and loved, suggested work as a solace in 
itself. It prompted us to seek in work the likeliest source of 
the increased capacity we needed under new conditions. We 
had adopted a program which recommended definite tasks to 
be more universally carried out than in any year hitherto. 


A general anticipation of welcome work prevailed. The 
summer and autumn showed our anticipations well real- 
ized. With zest and determination and truly infinite variety 


of resourcefulness, the League organized to get-out-the-vote 
trom coast to coast, north and south. The never-to-be-for- 
gotten leadership of our second vice-president cheered each 
worker on to further practical achievement at the primaries, 
registration day, and at the general election. Then with 
one accord, on the morning of November 5th, we knew that 
getting-out-the-vote had only just begun. We know now 
that the increase in the total vote cast that day over the vote 
of 1920 did little more than raise that total from just under 
halt to just over half of the number of eligible voters in the 
country; from 49 per cent to 50.92, to be exact. The in- 
crease just about kept pace with the increase in the population 
eligible to vote. The result opens up long vistas of explora- 
tion in the causes of non-voting. It presses for reapplica- 
tion ot organized effort in campaigns to come. 

In the second half of the past year the League joined in 
a campaign to ratify the Child Labor Amendment, armed with 
an array of tacts to fend off attacks on the form, phrasing 
and theory of the amendment. Our first vice-president, so 
fortunately elected to office last spring, won all the distin- 
guished service orders the League can confer, leading us in 
fighting the good fight all winter and in keeping the faith 
today. Yet once again it has become electrically evident that 
what the League set out to do will exact continued work 
over a long period of time and that it will be uphill all 
the way. 

Therefore, 


on 


those who run may read only cause for dis- 
of weakness to the League in the 


and in the tale of the states which 


couragement and source 
figures of the 1924 vote, 





have ratified, and rejected, and not taken final action on 
the amendment. I think that would be superficial reading and 
inistaken. The question why men and women do not vote 


appears to me to be more piquing and personal to more mem- 
bers of the League than it ever was; the desire to recreate 
the voting habit in the country more compelling. The 
purpose of the Child Labor Amendment is certainly more 
thoroughly understood, its fulfillment more ardently desired 


and its ratification more stoutly supported by the League 
in at least twenty-six states than at any time since it was 
proposed. 

The League can quote with comfort to itself and to the 
confusion of honest but uninformed critics the method of 
forming the program which has been in practice three years, 
Under test, step by step, it seems criticism proof, if used, 
You know it well. If the Leagues in the past have 
not availed themselves of the full possibilities of our pro- 
cedure, the last few weeks have brought abundant evidence 
of new and original ways of doing so on the part of local 
as well as of state Leagues. Like democracy and the direct 
primary, the making of the League program must be proved 
by using its large opportunity. 

Ready reference to the actual number of Federal and 
state measures which the League has actively supported fur- 
nishes the answer to the charge that women’s legislative 
interests have traveled at a dangerous pace toward paternal 
ism. Evidently the fact that the League in four years worked 
for thirteen Federal measures (including appropriation bills) 
which were enacted, and in the same time for 420 laws, 
enacted in forty-five states, has not yet become the matter 
of common knowledge it deserves to be. The obligation is 
upon us individually to cite the facts. As to a communistic 
program, the burden of proof is on the critics to define com- 
munism and to specify the correspondence of the program 
to the definition. 

The year has also emphasized that the education of the 
voter in the rudiments of government, like all education, is 
only real when it brings the rudiments into practice. . 
Though far from the scene of activity, voters in their homes 
this past year have in spirit and in truth shared the legisla- 
tive obstacles encountered and the legislative lessons learned, 
as well as the supporting arguments and action. That is a 
training for citizenship which outlives legislative defeat— 
or victory. In its vitalizing day already walks a morrow 
richer in the interest and energy of citizens. 

The gains in ability to do which grow with doing have 
been marked, but not more so than the growth of interde- 
pendence between units of the League and between those 
units and national headquarters. By exchange of the plans 
and methods which have proved serviceable or mistaken; by 
readiness in making the requests field experience prompted, 
and by equal readiness in supplying answers, a fabric of 
mutual reliance has been woven. Unquestionably 
the year’s work has bequeathed to us a distant goal and 
length of days to reach it. 

League members—each of us—wherever and however we 
work are taught by this year’s schooling that we must ac- 
quire a habit of looking for the hallmark of the fact. We 
have been put on our guard to do so. The habit of searching 
for the hallmark of certification will help toward increasing 
the supply of facts. It will do more. It will tend to 
create a natural desire to share facts. 

If public opinion is ever to be leavened by facts it must be 
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accomplished by the active working of the desire of many, 
many men and women. Citizenship, like religion, is an in- 
personal experience, and one of its first fruits is 
responsibility toward its own kingdom, 
whatever that may be. Just so far as the realization of 
stizenship in this personal sense has been deepened and 
widened among us by this year’s work, in such degree has 
the year enriched us. If the purposes of the League of 
Women Voters as they have been formed prev jously, or as 
they are to be formed by you here, are to prev ail in the future 
_far or near—they must be carried forward by the desire of 
; multitude of individuals finding expression in simple ways 
in the course of countless daily relationships. 

Intangible returns, it may be said. It is for you to dem- 
onstrate whether they are as real as steam in the engine and 
the vigor of health in a body which has been exercised. The 
citizen poet who best understood the forces and problems 
of democracy in this country once said to a pupil: “If re- 
form is needed through you, begin to inure yourself today 
to pluck, reality, definiteness.’ ” Exactly these qualities seem 
to me to be the rewards of work won by the League of 
Women Voters in the past year. If pluck, reality and defi- 
niteness are ours, the morrow is assured. 


dividual 
a sense of active 


New Forces 


Much interest was displayed in this address by Miss Mollie Ray 
Carroll, chairman of the League’s Women-in- -Industry Committee, 
— was one of the features of the Richmond convention discussion 

“Public Welfare in Government.” 


HIS morning we return to one of the themes developed 

Friday night, one of the three great driving forces of 
the League, to public welfare in government. Professor 
Gaus gave us the contribution of Political Science to some 
of the questions which have been asked us this year. Espe- 
cially insistent have been queries as to why we should con- 
cern ourselves with public welfare when our primary interest 
is voting and why, if we do concern ourselves with public 
welfare, we do not limit our activities to the province of our 
respective states. 

To the first question, Professor Gaus gave an answer that 
we have the distinguished. precedent of the preamble to the 
Constitution itself and that changes wrought in living by 
industry and by urban conditions necessitate following many 
home interests into the factory, the school and the city street. 
To the second, he replied that actual practice had extended 
legislation in some state lines beyond state boundaries. Of 
this the tariff is a notable example. Professor Gaus sug- 
gested that it was for us to determine whether that practice 
should be confined to interests that by their nature took little 
account of public welfare in government, or whether we 
should work out a policy of extension and also of localization 
of governmental control that should be consistent throughout. 

Finally, Professor Gaus emphasized the dynamic character 
of our life. The great factor is growth, change. The very 
leaders of the past who have shaped our thinking would today 
be the first to recognize altered conditions. Today undoubt- 
edly Adam Smith would not be an advocate of Jaissez-faire, 
nor Jefferson a Jeffersonian. 

From the realm of economics also we find material to 
clarify our thinking and thus to aid in the solution of our 
problem. Looking at the economic history of the United 
States, the outstanding factor to be reckoned with has been 
sectionalism. This has been writ large on every page of our 
economic history, with its tragic evidence of the failure of one 
part of the country to visualize the problems of another. 

From Colonial times on we have seen the clash of North 
and South, of East and West. One need only mention the 
misunderstandings arising over slavery and the contests be- 
tween the debtor and agricultural West and the creditor and 
industrial East. These conflicts of economic interests between 
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states and between sections have shaped our political and 
social thinking, conditioning our programs and causing distrust 
of nation-wide policies. But even as we are coming to recog- 
nize these factors they are passing. Already tomorrow is 
walking in today. The basic economic situation is changing. 
No longer is differentiation between agriculture and industry 
the predominant distinction between North and South, be- 
tween East and West. 

The first significant tendency in our present economic situ- 
ation is the movement of industry away from a centralized 
position in the East and into the West and South. The 
sectional division between these parts of the country is, in 
consequence, gradually dissolving. ‘The Southern states are 
rapidly becoming industrialized. For example, we may look to 
such a city as Birmingham, or to the movement of cotton 
mills to the South. 

In addition to this geographical change we may see a man- 
agement aspect of the problem. There is a tendency in many 
industries to decentralization. The production unit has be- 
come too large. Branch plants are being established in other 
cities and in other parts of the country. The tendency has 
oiten been observed toward establishment of these branch 
plants in sections where labor legislation is inadequate or un- 
enforced. 

The small producer has also reappeared in many _in- 
dustries. With these smaller shops come again certain prob- 
lems of regulation found uniquely in small scale production. 
Example of this may be found in the extension of sub-con- 
tracting and home work in some of the garment trades. 

Technological reasons for the further development of this 
trend may be found in the growth of power and of transpor- 
tation. The rapid growth of super-power, so-called, brings 
with it the possibility of further decentralization and scat- 
terization of industry. It makes possible economy in small 
scale production. In many cases it is resulting in the moving 
of industries to the country, where they may utilize the un- 
used labor power of agricultural and mining districts. All 
of these forces tend to make for equalization of competitive 
conditions between North and South, East and West, and 
between city and country. 

These geographical, management and technological changes 
are closely related to a financial condition of longer duration 
a condition of which we must take cognizance in determining 
basic economic factors and forces. The industries in a com- 
munity are in many cases not owned by those of the com- 
munity but by outside capital. The significance of this lies 
in the fact that outside capital is not closely attentive, if 
attentive at all, to the social consequences of its use in the 
development of an industry in a community. It means also 
that widespread distribution of ownership of capital throtigh 
stocks and bonds is attended with impersonalization of indus- 
try. With this comes lack of a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the owners of the shares of industry to see that stand- 
ards individually accepted are adhered to. Many shareholders 
are, therefore, party to conditions which they would not allow 
as individual owners or managers. 

Economically speaking, therefore, social legislation is not a 
community’s imposition of certain limitations upon itself as a 
producer but rather rules of the game which it lays down for 
all who compete within its territory. With the gains of indus- 
try distributed widely a community must see that the result- 
ing problems are not too disorganizing to it as a community 
and that control is as widely distributed. These are some of 
the fundamental forces that lead us to contemplate increased 
social control rather than its diminution. The problems of 
the widening field of public welfare in government are serious. 
Unwise social control is to be feared as well as absence of 
control. The greater danger probably lies in spotted control 
and uncontrol. 

Guidance and leadership are both essential, most of 
all in helping us to keep clearly in mind fundamental forces 
and tendencies on the basis of which sound legislation must 
ultimately rest. 
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The new board of the National League of Women Voters, gathered at Washington headquarters for its first meeting 
after the Richmond convention 


The Board in Annual Meeting 


UST three hours’ ride from Richmond, in the League’s 

historic national headquarters in Washington, D. C., an- 
other convention, the “post convention,” was in full swing 
on the evening of April 23, and continued with two and three 
sessions each day until the evening of April 25. With the 
thirteen members of the board of directors in almost continu- 
ous session, six regional secretaries engaged in conference with 
Miss Hazel Hart, secretary of organization, and a steady 
stream of homeward-bound delegates and distinguished visi- 
tors pouring into League headquarters, none of the Richmond 
convention spirit and zeal had been lost. A little convention, 
in itself, was in progress. 

The 1925-1926 board began their initial deliberations under 
the spell of a gala and memorable occasion, having attended 
earlier in the day the celebration luncheon of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, with Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the master mind of suffrage progress, direct- 
ing. League members were by far the majority of luncheon 
guests, and a quiver of pride went through our ranks when 
Mrs. Catt spoke of the League as a “going concern” with 
“its intellectual program.” 

Every member of the board, including new officers hon- 
ored by election at Richmond—Mrs. Caspar Whitney, Miss 
Adele Clark and Mrs. Mary O. Cowper—was present when 
Miss Belle Sherwin called the first board meeting to order 
and thus began the second year of her first term as president. 
There was, naturally, a special welcome for Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser, who was unable to attend the Richmond .conven- 
tion, and had joined the board in Washington. 


New Board Assignments 


In mapping out plans for 1925-1926 the board made im- 
portant changes in the assignment of responsibilities for each 
board member. In addition, League members have reason 
to be jubilant in the board’s ability to retain Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop as an active participant in National League affairs 
in the capacity of “counselor on public welfare in govern- 
ment.” Likewise, it has strengthened and broadened its 
work in the legislative field in persuading Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park to return to active national work as ‘counselor on 
legislation.” 

The League’s new first vice-president, Mrs. Caspar Whit- 
ney, has been designated as “advisor on citizenship schools,” 
and it will fall to the able New York leader to direct an ex- 
tensive series of schools, shortly to be launched for the study 
of principal items in the 1925-1926 program of the League. 
Miss Sherwin will retain her direction of the Department 
of Efficiency in Government, and Miss Hauser will continue 


as advisor on publicity. Miss Ruth Morgan will remain as 
head of the League’s Department of International Co-opera- 
tion to Prevent War, and Miss Adele Clark, the new second 
vice-president, will be most active in legislative work, a field 
in which she has had wide and successful experience. 

For the first time in the history of the League, the port- 
folio of organization will not be assumed by a vice-president. 
A new plan by which the seven regional directors will consti- 
tute the Department of Organization was approved by the 
board. Mrs. William G. Hibbard was selected as chairman 
by her associates, and an intensive organization program, es- 
pecially in the West, was formulated. 


The World Court First 


Acting on the suggestions of the post-convention General 
Council meeting, the board gave first place in its Federal 
legislative program to the World Court proposal. For its 
secondary interest, it will oppose all proposals which make 
amending the Constitution more difficult. Renewal of appro- 
priations for the continuance of the operation of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act will be pressed 
by the League, and in the programs of the national and state 
Leagues alike, ratification of the Child Labor Amendment will 
have principal consideration. 

It will be of added interest, too, that the board contracted 
for another two-year lease on its present national headquar- 
ters. In this historic old house—just one hundred years old 
this year—where history was made, with General Grant, 
Clara Barton and Susan B. Anthony as leading participants, 
there is more than passing interest among the hundreds of 
national and international visitors to headquarters each year. 

Board members will not meet again until November, but in 
the interim two meetings of the Executive Committee, one 
in early summer and the other in September, have been sched- 
uled. It is likely that selection of the meeting place for the 
1926 convention of the National League will be made at 
the early summer meeting. 

While the board was in session, on the floor above Miss 
Hazel Hart, secretary of the organization department, di- 
rected early and late conferences with the six regional sec- 
retaries, the most complete field staff the League has ever had. 
For three days problems and future plans were discussed and 
a new impetus for the year gained. The personnel of regional 
secretaries remains the same, with the exception of Mrs. 
Paul Rittenhouse, of the fourth region, who was obliged to 
relinquish her field work. She has been succeeded by Miss 
I'‘lorence Harrison, of Minneapolis, who was secretary of the 
second region in 1923-1924, 
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Convention Reminiscences 


HAT a distinguished group of magazine representatives 
the sixth annual convention attracted! Seats at the 
convention press table—the longest in the history of League 
conventions—were in great demand. In addition to the 
largest representation from daily newspapers, it was a de- 
lighttul privilege to welcome Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, 
of the JV oman’s Home Companion; Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke, 
of the Pictorial Review ; Mrs. Frances Parkinson: Keyes, and 
for two sessions, William Frederick Bigelow, editor of Good 
flousekeeping; Miss Mary Day Winn, of the Delineator: 
Miss Eleanor Boykin, of Charm, and Mr. Charles A. Selden, 
of the Ladies’ Ilome Journal. 
HODE ISLAND came in for merited praise in Miss 
Ruth Morgan’s annual report to convention delegates. 
We were told that Rhode Island’s Committee on International 
Co-operation to Prevent War, with its twenty-six members, 
had in the last year twenty-four round-table discussion meet- 
ings and conducted eighty-four public meetings on world 
peace subjects. 


\ RS. WILLIAM H. JEFFREY, president of the Ver- 

mont League, gave the guests at the first regional 
luncheon during the Richmond convention a real treat when 
she read the following letter she received recently from a 
“border line” observer: ‘‘] read in paper you La President La 
League Women Voters. Someone tell me that League, it 
make the mans take back seat! Bien! That is good place. 
| pays to belong how much? Your true frend.” 


O the Virginia and Richmond Leagues—hostess Leagues 

for the convention—all honors are due. Not a stone was 
left unturned by the committees to carry out the wishes of the 
convention and the regulations mapped out for an orderly 
convention. So zealous was one doorkeeper, who had received 
“orders” to admit no one without an identification badge, that 
she refused admittance to Miss Morgan, our third vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Morgan was forced to go to her room for her 
credentials before being allowed to enter convention hall. 


ANY iessons in practical politics came out into the open 

at the afternoon meeting devoted to ““‘Women in Public 
Affairs in the United States.” Delegates seemed to be espe- 
cially interested in Mrs. Ralph R. Larkin’s recital of political 
happenings in New Mexico, and the story of events leading 
up to her being unseated as a member of the state legislature 
early this year. Mrs. Larkin’s final query summed up the 
whole situation from her non-partisan, practical turn of mind: 
“Tell me, women, at the election two years from now, shall 
| vote for the party that threw me out, or the party that 
went back on its pledge to ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment ! 


NE of the picturesque features of the Tuesday night 
banquet at convention when foreign women were our 
distinguished guests was the distribution of “a bit of Hawaii” 
~-known in Hawaii as /ei, but more familiarly known here 
as yellow decorative necklaces. The /ei were sent to the con- 
vention by the Hawaii League of Women Voters, and were 
tormally presented to the banquet guests by Mrs. Frank 
Bunker, former president of the Hawaii League. 


EAGUE women have a penchant for punctuality. Dele- 

gates at Richmond found Miss Sherwin carrying out the 
same spirit of punctuality which has always characterized 
league gatherings. Every session began on time, permitting 
full and almost unlimited debate, and in almost every case 
proceedings followed almost to the minute the time-schedule 
for each session. 


Leagues and League Work 


HILE disappointed in the temporary setback to their 

campaign for ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, League women in New Mexico find some comfort in 
the passage of a state bill improving to some degree the regu- 
lation of child labor. The measure, as approved by the New 
Mexico legislature, makes provision for a state labor inspector, 
who is to be a qualified person examined and appointed by 
the director of New Mexico’s progressive Child Welfare 
Bureau. A series of graduated penalties is provided, begin- 
ning with fines and progressing to penitentiary terms for 
third or more offenders. 


T is no wonder they do things in the Athens (Ohio) 

League with Mrs. Simeon H. Bing as president. On 
April 28 a special election was held in Athens for the purpose 
of approving a bond issue to build a new city hall and opera 
house. Members of the League saw and seized the oppor- 
tunity to continue its get-out-the-vote habits formed last fall. 
and the evening before election day citizens were reminded 
by telephone to ‘‘go out to vote.’ When the vote was 
counted, 1123 women had voted as compared to the 1403 
men who went to the polls. In one precinct the women 
outnumbered the men. 


HE Niagara Falls (New York) League is moving along 

in a creditable way. Since its organization last Decem- 
ber it has averaged four new members each day, and now has a 
total membership of close to 500. A municipal committee 
is attending all the meetings of the city council, and a pub- 
licity committee is handling a League of Women Voters’ 
column in the local newspaper. 


N considering the need for simplification of legislative 

procedure, and a display of greater efficiency in the dying 
days of legislative sessions, something which all League mem- 
bers believe is vitally necessary for the attainment of good 
government, it is well to ponder over the words of Miss 
Olive Williams, legislative secretary of the New York State 
league, who was in Albany throughout the recent session. 
She says: 

“One can not help feeling, after constant attendance at a 
legislative session, that there are a number of fundamental 
improvements which should be made. It is amazing to find 
that bills of a serious character may be introduced right up 
to the last moment; it seems equally surprising to see how 
little work is really accomplished at the beginning and how 
greatly overworked the members are at the end. Although 
this session was really better than last year in this respect, 
on the next to the last day, 275 bills were disposed of in 
the Senate in a day and night session, so that it is futile 
to expect that serious attention will be paid to important 
measures thus left to the last. Moreover, over 1700 bills 
were introduced in the Assembly alone, and over 800 were 
passed and sent to the Governor! 

“An interesting comparison may be made with Ohio, which 
has only biennial sessions; there, the recently adjourned 
legislature has but fifty-eight bills to its credit. What better 
example could be asked for stimulating New York to efficiency 
in government? What more needed task for an intelligent, 
non-partisan group of women than to take up and try to 
remedy the situation here?” 


NDER the guiding hand of Mrs. E. W. Feige, who is car- 
rying on the foundation work laid by Mrs. E. H. Bryan, 
the Huron (South Dakota) League is promoting an active 
program of education in national, state and municipal issues. 
Its winter luncheon meetings, devoted to consideration of 
many public questions of the day, are to be followed this 
summer by the study of a city planning proposal, and prepara- 
tion of voters for the primaries in the early fall. 
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Dr. Sabin 

Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, scientist, 
chosen one of the twelve greatest Amer- 
ican women (see the October 18, 1924, 
CiTIZEN), has had fresh honors heaped 
upon her. At the recent annual meeting 
ot the National Academy of Sciences, a 
vote was taken to grant life member- 
ship to Dr. Sabin; a double honor in 
that she is the first woman to belong to 
this exclusive body. Dr. Sabin has 
done notable research work in the origin 
and development of the blood and blood 
vessels, which has won for her this rec- 
ognition. 

There are other things to be said 
about Dr. Sabin. She is the first woman 
ever chosen president of the American 
Association of Anatomists, a position 
she now holds; she has done splendid 
work at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School as student and later as professor 
ot histology, and next fall she is to join 
the staff of the Rockefeller Institute, 
where she hopes to continue her study. 


L’Egyptienne 


A new teminist magazine is in the 
field—L’Egyptienne—a monthly review, 
in French, of feminism, sociology and 
art, published by Mme. Hoda Charaoui 
(whose picture, by the way, appeared in 
the CITIZEN when she was a delegate to 
the Rome Suffrage Congress two years 
ago), and edited by Mlle. Ceza Naba- 
raoui, who was also a delegate at Rome. 
The issue for March of this vear, which 
has come to the CiTIZEN office, is the 
second number. Its leading article is an 
interesting review of the evolution of 
feminism in Egypt. The magazine aims 
to coérdinate Egyptian women’s activi- 
ties and put them in touch with the 
women of other countries. It is strongly 
nationalist in tone. 


Women for Health 


According to the Legislative Counsel- 
lor, a women’s health committee has 
been organized in Seattle, Washington, 
to aid the Seattle board of health in its 
health program. The committee was 
created at the instigation of Dr. Daisy 
Robins, regional consultant of the Uni- 
ted States Public Health Board in 
Washington, D. C. 


Bits From England 


Three interesting English announce- 
ments come to us from the Vote. First, 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, former Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labor in the MacDonald Cabinet, has 
been asked by the London headquarters 





of the Navy, Army and Air Force In- 
stitutes to investigate the conditions of 
girls working at Army camp canteens. 
Second, Mlle. Massart, the first Bel- 
gian woman to qualify as an engineer, 
has been elected a full member of the 
British Women’s Engineering Society. 
And third, the Tenth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
will be held in Paris, in 1926. More 
details about this will be given later. 


Away With the Middleman 


A new organization has come into be- 
ing in Washington. It is the Federated 
Farm Women of America, and has as 
its aim the improvement of farm life 
through betterment of economic condi- 
tions. The organization believes the key 
to this improvement is the marketing 
system, with the elimination of the mid- 
dleman the first objective. With this in 
view, it will institute a nation-wide cam- 
paign to enlist public interest in the de- 
velopment of cooperative marketing sys- 
tems. 

The Federated Farm Women of 
America has the interest of the Admini- 
stration, as evidenced by the approval 
of William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
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HE lists of the CirizEN and the 
letters that come to it reflect the 
passing of the older generation of suf- 
fragists, and we think the record should 
be set down here, as these women who 
did the pioneer work by which we profit 
finish out their busy lives. Within the 
past few months we have had letters 
about the death of the following: 
ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT—Pi- 
oneer suffragist, temperance worker, lec- 
turer, writer, clubwoman. Mrs. Har- 
bert had a record of more than sixty 
years of work in worth-while move- 
ments, associated with Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Mott, and others. 
Born in Indiana in 1845, Elizabeth 
Boynton was a graduate of the “Terre 
Haute Female College,” in 1862, and 
after her marriage to Judge Harbert 
was founder and president of the Wom- 





an’s Club of Evanston. For twelve 
years she was president of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association. After her 
removal to Pasadena, California, where 
she died, Mrs. Harbert continued to 
share actively in club work. 

Jane R. Breeden, of Pierre, South 


Dakota, writes us of Mrs. FLorence 
SUTTON JEFFRIES, who died in March: 
“The readers of the Woman’s Journal 
and temperance publications of twenty 
years ago will remember her forcefy] 
pen and untiring efforts in promoting 
prohibition and woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Jeffries was the faithful mother of 
eleven children, and is survived by eight 
stalwart sons and one daughter. Re. 
markable mentality and a generous na- 
ture made her a woman of outstanding 
ability and action. She has held many 
positions of service and trust and at the 
time of her death was justice of the 
peace in her home town of Fort Pierre, 
South Dakota.” 

Still another reader pays tribute to 
Miss SarAH ISARELLA COOLEY, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who was a 
suffragist in her community at a time 
when it took courage to be one. Besides, 
she was a pioneer business woman—both 
as a book merchant and as an editor and 
publisher. 

In connection with the notice of the 
death of Mrs. GEorGE STOCKMAN, in 
California, some nine months ago, a 
delightful story of her suffrage campaign- 
ing days was told by Theodora Y. You- 
mans in a Wisconsin paper. Mrs. Stock- 
man lived in Iowa at the time of the 
first great suffrage fair in New York, 
and she decided to enter Iowa for some- 
thing distinctive. So she rode through 
the country for three weeks, interview- 
ing farmers. The result was the sale of 
three little gift pigs at auction and a 
shipment of between thirty and forty 
hogs, which were sent to Chicago. The 
vellow banners that had decorated the 
car were sent on to the fair at New 


York. 
Mrs. George Cadbury 


In the last CITIZEN we told of the 
first appointment of a woman to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Now, through 
the Woman Leader, we learn that Mrs. 
George Cadbury has been made presi- 
dent of the National Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches at its opening ses- 
sion in Leeds, England. It so happens 
that Mrs. Cadbury is visiting this coun- 
try, having come to attend the conven- 
tion of the International Council of 
Women, of which she is an officer. 
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Suffrage in Italy 

Agai: Italian women have the prom- 
ise of suffrage—at least some Italian 
women. in municipal and communal 
elections. Premier Mussolini has or- 
dered bill to be passed when the 
Chamber of Deputies reopens, May 14. 
Only a comparatively small number of 
women are affected by the bill—real- 
estate owners, high-school graduates and 


those who had sons in the world war. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ 


FFICLAL call to the mid-biennial 

Council of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs—West Baden, In- 
diana, June 1-6—has been issued by 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president, and 
Mrs. Jean Allard Jeancon, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

The program will be similar in out- 
line to that of last year, a day each be- 
ing devoted to Press and Publicity, the 
American Home, American Citizenship 
and Applied Education, International 
Relations, and Fine Arts. One day will 
be a play day with a sixty-five-mile drive 
to New Harmony. A_ Citizenship 
luncheon is one of many special features. 


OME time during the year at least 

one program in each woman’s club 
in America is asked to consider the loss 
of life through automobile accidents, 
and its remedy. ‘During the period of 
the World War 91,000 persons, 25,000 
of whom were children, were killed by 
automobiles on the streets and highways 
of this peaceful land, as compared with 
48,000 American soldiers lost in war,” 
says Mrs. George W. Plummer, of Chi- 
cago. The Safety Division of the Gen- 
eral Federation Department of Educa- 
tion is urging clubs to appoint a com- 
mittee to study local conditions and 
report their findings; to take part in— 
organize if necessary—a General Safety 
Campaign; to work through the schools, 
churches, clubs, motion pictures, to 
preach the safety first gospel ; to demand 
law enforcement by judges and police in 
licensing drivers. If you want help 
in your campaign write to Mrs. Plum- 
mer, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, or Herbert 
Hoover, or the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York, or the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


RITTEN questionnaires are be- 

ing used to good advantage in 
motion-picture betterment work in Cal- 
ifornia. These questionnaires, issued in 
numbers of not less than five for each 
picture, after having been filled in are 
returned to the motion picture chair- 
man, and filed, one copy being sent to 
the Will Hays interests for their files, 
later to be relayed to the producer. 
Among the questions asked are: Is the 


general effect of the picture wholesome? 
Does it tend to lower standards of so- 
cial or family life? Has it educational 
value? Is it suitable for juveniles? Do 
you recommend it for the approved list 
of Better Films? 


Marriage in Denmark 


Since 1908 the women of Denmark 
have been working actively for a new 
marriage law. In 1922 they won a 
point by the passage of a bill giving 
equal rights to fathers and mothers over 
their children. Now the economic 
rights in marriage have been defined. 
In the /nternational Woman Suffrage 
News we read that according to the new 
bill, the property of each party at the 
time of contracting marriage, as well as 
what may later on be acquired through 
work, inheritance, or gift, shall continue 
to be under the control of the original 
owner during marriage without a mar- 
riage contract being necessary to that et- 
fect. 

“Real property’—for instance, the 
home of the family or the place of 
business—can not be mortgaged, let, 
leased out, or sold without the consent 
of both parties. 

Husband and wife shall contribute to 
the maintenance of the family, each ac- 
cording to his or her means, the domes- 
tic work of the wife being recognized 
as an adequate contribution on her part, 
if she has no other means, and they are 
bound to give each other details about 
their respective economic status. 


The A. A. U. W. Convention 


IGHER standards in American 

Colleges, fellowship for scholars 
of ability, preschool and elementary ed- 
ucation, passage of educational bills, and 
promotion of mutual understanding 
among the university women of the 
world, were the chief topics discussed at 
the recent convention held by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The A. A. U. W., through its com- 
mittees on Maintaining Standards and 
Recognition of Colleges and Universi- 
ties, is rendering conspicuous service to 
the higher education of women. Dur- 
ing the past year the former of these 
two committees has carried on investi- 
gation by means of a questionnaire sent 
out to the 144 institutions on the ap- 
proved list. It was voted at the con- 
vention that surveys of all colleges and 
universities on the approved list of the 
Association be made every five years. The 
Committee on Recognition has assisted in 
the placing of suitably prepared deans of 
women in coeducational institutions, has 
worked for the improvement of health 
conditions for women students, and the 
establishing of the principle of equal pay 
for men and women of the same quali- 
fications on college faculties. The ten 
following colleges and universities were 
added to the list this year: Birmingham- 
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Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Connecticut College for Women, 
New London; Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Montana State 
College, Bozeman; Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh; Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton (Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts) ; Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College of Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Two additional fellowships have been 
entrusted to the Association for admin- 
istration, the Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Fellowship in public health given by the 
Vassar Alumnae, and a fellowship in 
history to be awarded to graduates of 
Southern colleges which was made pos- 
sible by a bequest of $5,000 in the will 
of the late Penelope McDuffie. 

Not only has the Association been 
working for the raising of standards in 
the American colleges and furnishing 
opportunity to promising students for 
further study in their respective fields, 
but through its Committee on Legisla- 
tion has used its influence to secure the 
passage of Federal bills, particularly the 
Child Labor Amendment and the bill 
for the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education with its head a 
member of the Cabinet. Entrance by 
the United States into the permanent 
World Court of International Justice 
with the Hughes reservations has also 
been recommended by the Association. 

With the aid of the grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation of $5,000 a year, 
further study of international relations 
has been made possible during this last 
year through round-table study groups 
in over a hundred branches in various 
parts of the country. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund, which has been granted 
the Association for a period of two years 
for intensive study of preschool and ele- 
mentary education, has given new im- 
petus to this work which is being carried 
on by the educational secretary. She 
has directed round-table study groups in 
these subjects, has prepared outlines and 
bibliographies, has written a number of 
articles and has spoken before many 
groups both within and without the 
membership. 

At the convention an unusual oppor- 
tunity was given the delegates to renew 
interest in the International Federation 
of University Women through the pres- 
ence on the program of the International 
Dinner of Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, the president, and Miss Theo- 
dora Bosanquet, the executive secretary. 
Mrs. Thomas Raeburn White, the 
newly appointed treasurer, was also 
present during the convention, and Mrs. 
Edgerton Parsons, the former treasurer, 
presided at one of the _ luncheons. 
Representatives of two other member fed- 
erations who also spoke at the Interna- 
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tional Dinner were Madame Formanova, 
president of the Czechoslovak Federa- 
tion of University Women, and Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby, prominent member of 
the British Federation. 

Dr. AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, 
president of Mills College, California, 
was re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciation; Dean AGNes E. WELLs, In- 
diana University, first vice-president; 
and Miss ExvizasetH B. KIrRKBRIDE, 
president of the Philadelphia branch, 
second vice-president.—K. A. 
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Comfort 


Quality 
Good Looks 


You can always be sure of 
finding the Cantilever last best 
suited to your foot. The con- 
servative style of many Canti- 
lever models enables stores to 
carry the same lasts year after 
year. Dealers in over 500 
cities, all ready to fit you com- 
fortably season after season. 
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Uptown 


Outdoor Clothes 
for Women 


From head to heels you 
correct 





may have the 
outdoor clothes at the 
right prices—the confi- 
dence of being suitably, 
attractively, comfortably 
and durably dressed. 


Come in and find just 
what you should have for 
tennis, golf—every out- 
door activity. 
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518 Fifth Avenue at 43d Street 
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Out With Your Tapeline! 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


OTH standard weight ta- 
bles and the standard pro- 
portions of a good figure 
must be subject to the nec- 
essary variations of type and 

race. In the Anglo-Saxon race some 
proportions have been so usual that they 
have become the accepted standard. 

Circumference of wrist should be 
half the circumference of the neck. 

The circumference of the neck should 
be a little less than half the circumfer- 
ence of the waist. 

The length from the tip of the middle 
finger, both arms held horizontal at the 
sides, to the tip of the opposite middle 
finger should equal the height. 

The thumb and middle finger should 
meet around the ankle. 

All these proportions, though essen- 
tially the proportions of actual skeletal 
make-up, are yet subject to profound 
change by increase and decrease of weight. 

Certain limits to perfection are set 
each individual at birth, but even those 
limits are proving strangely malleable. 
The Biblical cubit of stature has been 
added to the height of the college girls 
of the Eastern states during the past 
twenty years, by improved hygiene, with 
an insistence upon athletics ard green 
vegetables. Though the question of 
height is usually determined both by the 
heredity and the environment provided 
by parents, even that can be increased 
during adolescence by right hygiene. 
The physical processes that stimulate 
growth are vigorous endocrine gland ac- 
tivity, especially of the pituitary gland, 
with a proper balance of the other endo- 
crine glands of the body. The reason 
that many a child gets up from three 
weeks in bed with scarlet fever, grown 
a couple of inches taller, is the stimula- 
tion of the endocrine glands of the body 
to conquer the infection. The same 
stimulation can be brought about by per- 
fect hygienic and environmental condi- 
tions. The biological scientists say the 
ultimate height of each individual is 
fixed by the combination of inherited 
qualities at the time of conception. That 
may be quite true. But it is only the 
perfect environment and the perfect 
hygiene that permit the individual to 
grow as tall as its inherited possibility. 
The bones of the leg ossify completely 
between the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
eighth year. After that time any increase 
in height is almost an impossibility. Up 
till then hope and vigorous athletics and 
abundance of green vegetables may avail. 

One other proportion should be 


given here, as it is a proportion more de- 
pendent upon muscular condition and 
proper weight than 
make-up. 


upon anatomical 





A tape-line drawn around the chest 
close under the armpits, with the chest 
expanded to its fullest capacity, should 
measure about five or six inches more 
than the tape-line pulled tightly around 
the abdomen, just above the highest line 
of the hips, with the abdomen contracted 
to its smallest capacity. 

I tested out this measurement in about 
two hundred freshmen this year at Bar- 
nard College and tound only about one- 
fifth meeting the requirement. Among 
this fifth, hatf the number were marked 
underweights, whose small abdominal 
circumterence was due to lack of flesh, 
not to muscular tone. The remaining 
one-tenth ranked as the foremost girls 
of the class trom the point of view of 
physical beauty and muscular develop- 
ment. 

This last measurement is enough to 
use as a guide in selecting a set of exer- 
cises to keep the body beautiful. It is 
a handy measurement, easily taken by 
any woman with the aid of her sewing 
basket and, moreover, it yields to treat- 
ment. A patient of mine, who had been 
forced to inactivity by a three months’ 
illness, got up trom her bed with a 
preponderance in favor of the abdominal 
measurement of six inches. After three 
months of after cure, consisting of grad- 
ually increasing exercise, chest and ab- 
dominal measurement were the same. At 
both times the body weight was perfect. 
It took another year of consistent exer- 
cise to add the favor of three inches to 
the chest measurement. During this 
time, a little over a year, the patient, 
from being a weak, easily tired conva- 
lescent, returned to a vigorous muscular 
condition, with excess vitality. 

In allowing for variations of racial 
type in bodily proportions, the same al- 
lowance must be made for the racial 
normal in weight. Most of the life in- 
surance tables are based on the actual 
averages of thousands of men and women 
and only lately have attempts been made 
to substitute an ideal weight for an av- 
erage weight. According to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance tables, — the 
heaviest weight should be between 
twenty and thirty. In adolescence and 
young maturity the greatest drains are 
made on vitality. The body should be 
well protected against both infection and 
work by high nutrition. After thirty 
the dangers of infection, especially tu- 
berculosis, lessen, and a thinner body 
stands the wear and tear of existence 
better. The following table has been 
modified from the usual life insurance 
tables, by my own experience. A vari- 
ation of ten pounds over or under the 
ideal is safe and may be permitted if it 
seems to be according to family type. 
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Unless there are pronounced hereditary 
reasons for accepting this deviation, 
however, it is better to strive for the 
actual ideal. 

It will be observed that in the follow- 
ing table the women never grow old; 


the ideal weight for forty and sixty is ° 


approximately the ideal weight for 
twenty: 
20-60 
FEET INCHES WEIGHT 
5 1 110 
5 2 114 
5 3 117 
5 4 120 
5 5 125 
5 6 130 
5 4 135 
5 8 140 
5 9 145 
5 10 151 
5 11 158 
6 0 165 


An intimate discussion of various exercises 
designated purely from the beauty point of 
view will be taken up next time. Inci- 
dentally, the beauty point of view is the 
health point of view.—G. F. A. 


Your Department of 
Commerce 
(Continued from page 9) 


not an exaggeration to say that if é¢t 
were not fo®the strenuous efforts of the 
Bureau the salmon of the Pacific would 
quickly go the way of the salmon of tie 
Atlantic. Only last year, after many 
long years of legislative wrangling, Sec- 
retary Hoover succeeded in getting ade- 
quate legislative authority to enable the 
Bureau to prevent the depletion of the 
magnificent fisheries of Alaska. 

That is not the only field of activity 
for the Bureau, however. It distributes 
billions of eggs, fry and fingerling fishes 
annually. It cares for the great fur-seal 
herd on the Pribilof Islands of the 
Northern Pacific. The seals annually 
migrate to this bleak shelterless place to 
raise their young. Up to fifteen years 
ago they were without protection. More 
or less wanton destruction threatened 
extinction of the whole species. The 
Federal Government took the situation 
in hand just in time and the results of 
conservation measures have been amply 
rewarded. ‘There are about 700,000 
seals in the herd today, as compared 
with 130,000 when the Department 
took hold. Each year about 20,000 
male seals are killed and their pelts sold 
in the fur markets of the United States. 

The Lighthouse Service guards the 
coast line, 40,580 miles long. The 
United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, as its name implies, surveys the 
coasts of the United States and publishes 
charts covering those coasts. The Steam- 
boat Inspection Service is “charged with 
the duty of inspecting vessels, the licens- 
ing of the officers of vessels, and the 
administration of the laws relating to 
such vessels and their officers for the 
protection of life and property.” 





The Bureau of Navigation enforces 
the maritime laws, and it was this bu- 
reau which pioneered in the new field of 
radio control, the first broadcasting 
license having been issued in September, 
1921. There is no more difficult job 
that falls to the lot of the officials in 
the Department of Commerce than this 
business of radio supervision. Not a day 
goes by but that there are people down 
here clamoring for broadcasting licenses. 
Under present conditions less than a 
hundred wave lengths are available for 
over 500 active broadcasters. Scores of 
new stations want wave lengths assigned 
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them, and there are no wave lengths to 
assign. So far, however, the different 
interests concerned have worked to- 
gether with a large measure of coopera- 
tion, it being pretty’ generally 
understood that all the troubles in the 
new world of radio can hardly expect to 
find solution overnight. 

There are innumerable other activ- 
ities of the Department and its chief 
which there is no room here even to list. 
By order of the President the Depart 
ment has recently taken over the United 
States Patent Office. Cooperative mar- 
keting is being vigorously promoted as 




















The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the ‘‘Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 


chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. 


Nature’s 


unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer’s most 


priceless resources. 
scientific laboratory. 


The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 
Here he studies and experiments with principles 


and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 


daily lives. 


Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific labo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 


personnel none but Bell and his assistant. 


As the Bell System has 


grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 


in perfection. 


Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 


telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 
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an aid to the hard-pressed farmer. The 
processes of the ‘‘business cycle’ have 
been studied and popularized, and a 
program developed looking to the pre- 
vention of recurrent booms and slumps 
in business. The wastes of seasonal con- 
struction have been made manifest, and 
the way opened to their elimination 
through cooperation with the industries 
concerned. The housing shortage prob- 
lem has been tackled, with a large meas- 
ire of success. Secretary Hoover pre: 
sided over President Harding’s Unem- 
ployment Conference, is the Federal 
(Government’s representative on the 
Colorado River Commission, has insti- 
tuted and directed a study of the “super- 
power” possibilities in the Northeastern 
states, is chairman of the American St. 
Lawrence River Commission to develop 
the possibilities of the proposed sea route 
to the Great Lakes, and has taken the 
lead in coérdinating the efforts for street 
and highway traffic safety. 

Secretary Hoover likes to think of 
most of these activities in terms of what 
he calls the “elimination of waste.” Dis- 
cussing the work of the Department for 
the past three years under this head he 
said, in his last annual report: 

“The American standard of living is 
the product of high wages to producers 
and low prices to consumers. The road 
to national progress lies in increasing 
real wages through proportionately 
lower prices. The one and only way is 
to improve methods and processes and 
to eliminate waste. Just as twenty 
years ago we undertook nation-wide con- 
servation of natural resources, so now 
we must undertake nation-wide elimi- 
nation of waste. Regulation and laws 
are of but minor effect on these funda- 
mental things. But by well-directed eco- 
nomic forces, by cooperation in the com- 
munity we can not only maintain Amer- 
ican standards of living—we can raise 
them. 

“We have the highest ingenuity and 
efficiency in the operation of our industry 
and commerce of any nation in the 
world. Yet our economic machine is 
tar from perfect. Wastes are legion. 
There are wastes which arise from wide- 
spread unemployment during depres- 
sions, and from speculation and over- 
production in booms; wastes attributable 
to labor turnover and the stress of labor 
conflicts; wastes due to intermittent and 
seasonal production, as in the coal and 
construction industries; vast wastes 
from strictures in commerce due to in- 
adequate transportation, such as the lack 
of sufficient terminals; wastes caused by 
excessive variations in products; wastes 
in materials arising from lack of efh- 
cient processes; wastes by fire; and 
wastes in human life. 

“Against these and other wastes the 
department, acting always in cooperation 
with the industries themselves, has for 
the past three years developed an in- 

creasingly definite program.” 


The 
Bookshelf 


is EAD not to contradict and 

confute,” says Bacon, ‘“‘nor 

to believe and take for 

granted, but to weigh and 

consider.” Readers of H. 
G. Wells’ “4d Year of Prophesying’ 
will find it difficult to follow that 
advice, for while Wells is always stimu- 
lating, in this his latest book the stimu- 
lation amounts to irritation. The League 
of Nations he finds an almost total fail- 
ure, and will grant it no jot of good. 
The promotion of the idea of national 
sovereignty “in its intensest and most mis- 
chievous form” is the League’s chief ac- 
complishment, according to Mr. Wells, 
and it has not abolished diplomacy, 
which he considers one of the world’s 
sore spots. He finds the League not 
only fundamentally weak, but lacking 
in leaders. I fancy that there are many 
who will both contradict and confute 
such ideas. The book is a collection 








Stella Benson, whose latest book, 
“Pipers and a Dancer,” added much to 
her fame, comes from Shropshire. After 
a rather delicate girlhood spent mostly 
in France and Switzerland, she has had 
an adult life crowded with a great vari- 
ety of occupations. By way of getting 
close to social work in London slums, she 
opened a little shop; she worked in the 
Land Army during the war; was in turn 
lady’s maid, book-agent, tutor and editor 
in California, taught in China and 
helped at the American Hospital in 
Peking during a bit of civil war. China 
gave her her husband—who is Irish, and 
the two of them, after a California 
honeymoon, are in China now. Other 
novels by Miss Benson are ‘@ Pose,” 
“Living Alone,’ “This Is the End,’ 
“The Poor Man.” 
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ot weekly articles on a variety of sub. 
jects, international in interest, bur hay- 
ing many of the faults to be found in 
articles written for periodicals. 

If such a spirit of contradiction be 


thought unwholesome, a change may be 
found in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “The 


George and the Crown,” a story emi- 
nently satisfying. Wherever the scene 
may be located, whether in Sark or at 
Bullockdean, in an island cottage top- 
ping a cliff or in one of the two inns of 
the title, we see it and see it clearly, 
thanks to the author’s vivid picturing, 
Not only Daniel Sheather, Belle Shack- 
ford and Ernley Munk enter the list of 
those we shall long remember, but such 
minor characters as Gadgett, the old 
shepherd, and his amazing set of false 
teeth will not be forgotten. Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has the gift of making her coun- 
tryside a part of the lives of the actors 
in the drama she presents, and her noy- 
els give us somewhat the same impres- 
sion as Hardy’s stories of Egdon Heath. 
“The George and the Crown’’ tells of 
the struggle of two friends of a different 
degree of wealth and education, for the 
love of a girl of the neighborhood, big 
and blooming and of easy virtue, but 
capable of passionate love. The sharp 
little French mother of the Sheathers 
measured the actors when she said to 
Daniel: ‘She belongs to one man only, 
though he will never be much to her. 
. . . You could be happy married to 
any good girl, for what you really want 
is not love but marriage.” 

Possessed of a totally different style 
from that of Sheila Kaye-Smith, the 
author of “He Was a Man’ reminds 
one more of May Sinclair in her metic- 
ulous attention to detail and her careful 
presentation of each phase of develop- 
ment of her chief character. With the 
life of Jack London as a mine from 
which to draw material, it would be 
dificult not to tell an interesting story, 
and Rose Wilder Lane has mined to 
good purpose. A close observer, and an 
exact recorder, she has shown with un- 
usual clarity the perfectly self-centered 
man. His life doubtless made him s0, 
but attainment of the object of his de- 
sires meant loss of interest. His rest- 
less spirit led him through an endless 
series of adventures, beginning with 
raids with the oyster pirates while still 
a boy, and including a voyage on a sealer, 
and a trip with Coxey’s Army. He was 
spokesman for the Socialists until wealth 
came to him. Matrimony and his chil- 
dren were of as transient interest. Gor- 
don Blake died at forty, having tried 
everything. Miss Lane has written with 
artistic detachment and we are left with 
the memory of a series of colorful pic- 
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tures. he book is worth reading for 
the descriptions of those earlier days of 
passion and action. 

We a!! have theories on the education 
of children whether we have a few or 
none, and we have a consequent interest 
in the theories of others. “Experimental 
Practice in the City and Country 
School” is what its name indicates; a 
summary of the result of Miss Caroline 
Pratt’s experience in her school, founded 
ten years ago for the purpose of revising 
educational practice and developing new 


techniques. It also contains a record of 
the work done by a class of seven-year- 
olds. 

The conclusion to which one comes 


on finishing the book is that, as 
with all systems of education, much 
depends on both teacher and child. What 
may be a most satisfactory method for 
one type and under Miss Pratt, may 
not be so successful if tried elsewhere. 
The idea of arousing the creative im- 
pulse from within instead of forcing 
activities on the child from without is 
a fundamental principle of successful 
education which all will admit. 


E have no house and no house ex- 
pectations, but we have just read 
a very practical book about a house that 
had for us all the fascination of a ro- 
mance. It is called ‘Everyman’s 
House,’ and it is the story, told by Caro- 


line Bartlett Crane, of the demonstra- 
tion house in Kalamazoo, Michigan, that 
won first prize in the Better Homes in 
America contest of 1924—over about 
1,500 competitors. Mrs. Crane was 
chairman of the demonstration in her 
town, and she writes of the house with 
enthusiasm and with the confidence of 
an expert who knows what she is talk- 
ing about, as indeed why shouldn’t she 
who has studied and assisted cities for 
so many years? The house, she says, 
was “built around a mother and her 
baby,” but is readily adaptable for other 
kinds of family. It was built for the 
woman who does her own work, and 
is enviably full of commonsense step- 
saving, time-saving devices. It was, in 
short, built and equipped to show how 
to get the most comfort, convenience, 
livableness and space in a big little house, 
and how to do it for the least money. 
CITIZEN readers know Mrs. Crane and 
will be glad to hear she has recently con- 
sented to become a contributing editor. 
We hope she will write first about 
houses. Vv. R. 
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The Family Money 


The second contribution to “Our 
Family Money” follows. This time the 
writer wishes to be anonymous. In sub- 
mitting your experience for publication 
be sure to tell us if you do not want 
your name published. Tell us how you 
manage the family income at your house, 
or give us any instance you know of 
women who have to ask for money, or 
your opinion on wages for wives. 

Manuscripts should not be longer than 
four hundred words. 


ORN ina small town in the Middle 

West, I was the first of my circle to 
break away from home and achieve eco- 
nomic independence. Fortunately, my 
father gave me the opportunity to edu- 
cate myself in my chosen profession, and 
loaned me the money to make a good 
start. At the time of my marriage I 
Was earning more than my _ husband. 
From the beginning we have made his 
salary the basis of our life, and my in- 
come has been used for things we could 
not otherwise afford—an occasional lux- 
ury, a special piece of furniture, and 
for savings. Our first piece of property 
was bought with my earnings, and we 
have gradually acquired more. We have 
had vacations together which we could 
not have taken had it not been for my 
work. At times my husband’s income 
has not been sufficient for living ex- 
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Long wearing 
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out bulk. It is unusually hard to break or 
crack; and what rare chipping there is, is 
confined almost always to the under side, 
out of sight. And the under-glazed patterns 
will not wash or wear off. 

Our dealer near you will be glad to show 
you many beautiful Syracuse patterns espe- 
cially designed for clubs. Write us for his 
name. 
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penses, and mine has gone into the fam- 
ily pocketbook. At such times he has 
given me his note, for he has regarded 
the business of family support as_ be- 
longing to him. 

On my side I have been housekeeper 
and home-maker, and have never al- 
lowed my end of the home partnership to 
suffer because of my own work outside. 
We have not had small children in the 
family, but we have had dependents, and 
while the task would have been harder 
with small children, I am sure we could 
have managed it. 

Together our lives have been richer 
and fuller because we were both work- 
ers outside of the home and because of 
the double income. Looking back on 
thirty years of married life, I would not 
do differently had I my life to live 
over again. 


The Trade Union League 


(Continued from page 12) 


ganization seem a luxury; work monot- 
onous enough so that the dance and the 
movie outbid the union meeting in at- 
tractiveness; the marriage of each girl 
certain enough in her own mind so that 
often she does not aspire to perfect her- 
self in her work. 

The platform of the League contains 
the following demands: organization of 
all workers into trade unions; equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex or race; 
an eight-hour day and a forty-four-hour 
week; an American standard of living; 
full citizenship for women; the outlawry 
of war; closer afhliation of women 
workers of all countries. These are mod- 
erate enough demands, yet they have 
dynamite in them, as one might have 
suspected who heard Rose Schneiderman, 
member of the United Cloth Hat and 






Cap Makers of North America and 


vice-president of the Ceague, declare at 
the recent annual convention that the 
League was “making poverty unpopu- 
lar” as it says to the manutacturers and 
employers ot New York City: ‘Why 
should we be poor when we wish to 
work and when we do contribute to 
the wealth ot the city?” 

Among the declared purposes of the 
League are these: to encourage selt- 
government in the workshop; develop 
leadership among women workers; pro- 
tect the younger girls in their struggles; 
secure equal opportunity for women 
with men in trades and technical train- 
ing and pay on the basis of occupation, 
not sex; secure women representation 
on industrial tribunals and_ public 
boards; interpret the trade union move- 
ment to the public; provide a common 
meeting ground for all women who wish 
democracy applied to industry. 

A dozen big stories could be told 
under the head of achievement. In all 
ot them the League's effort would be 
seen to intertwine with that of other 
labor and social and women’s organiza- 
tions, but the League officials and, to 
an extent, its rank and file, were at the 
heart of each. There was, for instance, 
the great Federal investigation ot wom- 
en and children workers in the United 
States, 1907-11. Out of this grew the 
campaign for a women’s division of the 
Federal Department of Labor (the 
proved value of the Children’s Bureau 
helping along) reorganized in 1920 into 
the Women’s Bureau, which has, by the 
way, a trade union woman, Mary An- 
derson, at its head. In between came 
the war, with girls by the thousands 
flocking into industry. The League out- 
lined standards for women in industry 
that were adopted in some states and by 
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the Ordnance Department at Washing. 
ton, and widely influential. 

After the war came participation jp 
international affairs, the sending of two 
ot its members to the Peace Conference. 
and after a little, backed by the work. 
ing women of Great Britain and France 
the calling of the first International 
Congress of Working Women which 
met in Washington in 1919 and was 
attended by representatives of nineteen 
nations. The continued international 
interest was shown at the last annual 
convention of the League by a resolution 
protesting against the occupation of the 
Ruhr and one calling for consideration 
ot conditions of work of Oriental wom. 
en. In the meantime at home the 
League has thrown itself into the work. 
ers’ education movement, its earlier ¢s- 
tablishment of a Training School jp 
Chicago to fit women for active service 
in the labor movement being followed 
more recently by cooperation in develop. 
ment of the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
and participation in classes for the gar- 
ment workers in New York. 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
is part and parcel of the woman move- 
ment. Through it the movement has 
been given contact with both the needs 
and the point of view of that great body 
of women who make up the industrial 
group, destined, without doubt, to play 
an increasing part in the reorganization 
of Western society on a fairer basis than 
at present appears. 


Of, By and For Women 


(Continued from page 13) 


for Famous-Barr Company; Elizabeth 
Hayes, of the Hayes Title Bond Com- 
pany; and Miss Mary Thompson, prin- 
cipal of a public school. 

Complete financing and building of 
the club required only two years’ time. 
Miss Florence E. Weigle, an attorney, 
was president of the club when the 
project was undertaken, and her succes- 
sor, Miss Matilda Gecks, connected 
with Harris Teachers’ College, presided 
at the dedication of the new building. 
The closest cooperation between the in- 
vestment board and the regular board 
existed with all equally sharing the work 
and burdens. Miss Eleanor Horton, 
member of the regular board, was chair- 
man of the house committee which fur- 
nished the new building. 

In explaining the 
Town Club when it was organized fif- 
teen vears ago, the original 
“Its purpose is serious—its method that 


purpose oft the 


roster read: 
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of mutual helpfulness toward a distinct 
aim—the betterment of mankind- 
advancement of St. Louis. We are tap- 
ping a reservoir of possibilities when 
women begin to use not only their gen- 
eralized womanliness, but their special 
abilities.” The accomplishment of the 
new Lown Club building indicates that 
the original purpose of the organization 
is being realized. 


The Youngest 
(Continued from page 7) 


millategui, whose musical polysyllabic 
name was too difficult for most of her 
American hostesses, however easily it 
purled from her lips. 

Senora Milagros Benet de Mewton, 
who was at Baltimore, represented 
Porto Rico, with the able aid of Senora 
Doctora Marta Robert. They brought 
with them an ardent plea for the help 
of women of the United States in secur- 
ing the vote for Porto Rican women. 
Sefiora de Mewton is president of the 
Social Suffrage Society of Porto Rico, 
and Doctor Robert is head of the Mu- 
nicipal Maternity Hospital of San Juan. 

The delegates from the United States 
were too well known to need introduc- 
tion to the readers of this magazine: 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Miss Mollie Ray Carroll, Miss 
Ruth Morgan, and Mrs. Mabeth Hurd 
Paige. 

Those were the people who met to- 
gether on the morning of April 29 to 
exchange the experiences of the past 
three years, to give expert reports on 
various phases of women’s activities in 
the Americas, and to decide the fate of 
the temporary organization which had 
existed for three years. There never 
was a convention which was less ‘‘cut 
and dried.” ‘There was a printed pro- 
gram, to be a convenience and a guide, 
and to contain the addresses of luncheon 
and dinner hostesses, but it was never 
allowed to interfere with the important 
business of the convention. A_ large 
number of delegates could not shift sub- 
jects without becoming hopelessly mud- 
dled, but this small and hard-working 
group not only finished its stated busi- 
ness, but added two unprogrammed dis- 
cussions. 

Education, the legal status of women, 
women in industry, and women’s work 
in promoting peace were the scheduled 
subjects of discussion, the first three be- 
ing based on the replies to questionnaires 
which have been sent to the various 

countries during the past three years. 
The legal status of women had an inter- 
esting basis of comparison in a 
questionnaire sent out in 1902 by the 
International Suffrage Alliance to all the 
countries, and Mrs. Catt read the Amer- 
ican section of that report in prelude to 
Miss Dorothy Straus’s discussion of 
Present conditions as revealed in the 
questionnaires of the present year. 





the 





The daily luncheons and dinners were 
an actual part of the program, instead 


ot being simply eating intermissions. 
On Wednesday the delegates lunched 


with the United States section of the 
Pan American Women’s Committee, 
and dined with Mrs. Catt at a brilliant 
“wish dinner.” On Thursday noon 
they were the guests of Miss Grace 
Abbott of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau and Miss Mary Anderson of the 
Women’s Bureau, and they dined that 
night with the American Association of 
University Women. Friday was the 
day of the Bureau of Economics tunch- 
eon, and that night Mrs. Gifford Pin- 
chot was hostess for the League of 
Women Voters at her own lovely home. 
On Saturday the Y. W. C. A. enter- 
tained them at luncheon, and they 
were the dinner guests of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

And at the end, after they had inter- 
changed experiences, lamented failures 
and applauded successes, they came to 
the most important decision. Would 
they declare the temporary organization 
at an end, or would they vote to con- 
tinue their work for the advancement of 
the women of the hemisphere? 

It was after their decision to continue 
that they brought into being the Inter- 
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American Union of Women, whose 
stated aim is: To codrdinate the efforts 
ot the women of all the American na- 
tions for the following purposes: 

To promote the education of wom- 
en and to encourage higher standards. 

To work for the social welfare of 
women and children. 

To obtain and enforce civil 
political rights for women. 

+. To sateguard the rights of women 
who work. 

5. To obtain for women the highest 
opportunity to cultivate and use the tal- 
ents God has given them. 

To stimulate friendship and un- 


and 


derstanding among the American na- 
tions with the aim of maintaining 
justice and permanent peace in_ the 


Western Hemisphere. 

They elected Mrs. Catt their 
petual honorary president by unanimous 
acclamation, and chose Dojfa Bertha 
Lutz, of Brazil, to be their president. 
Senora de Calvo of Panama is to be 
vice-president at large, and a vice-presi- 
dent was chosen for each of the Ameri- 
cas, Miss Belle Sherwin for the North, 
Senora de Quiros for the central part, 
and Senora Labarca for the South. 
Mrs. Ella Thorburn, that hard-work- 


ing genius of a treasurer, was placed in 


per- 
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charge of the organization’s funds, and 
the secretary is to be chosen by Miss 
Lutz in Brazil, so that working together 
may be accomplished with the least loss 
of time. And finally, a Board of Di- 
rectors consists of Sefiora Raynes, Miss 
Torres, and Sefora de Mewton. 

It was a small and hard-working con- 
ference, it had little publicity, and it 
operated with little expense. Yet, the 
dominant note was a spirit of hopeful 
cooperation, a feeling that was in the 
very tones of voices and poise of heads. 
This was a conference which was the 
beginning of a thing whose possibilities 
were untold. It might grow like a 
snowball, until the influence of the 
women ot the Americas became a force 
which made itself felt wherever the na- 


tions talked together. It was a begin- 
ning, with all the thrill of unknown 


adventure and unbounded accomplish- 
ment. And its future is in the hands ot 
its makers. 


What Do You Know? 


ERE are the answers to the ques- 
tions’ in the second instalment ot 
the game we have been playing. They 
were answered correctly by Mrs. O. P. 
Thompson, Pacific Grove, California. 
Others made only one or two mistakes. 
1. Mable Walker Willebrandt is 
assistant attorney general of the United 
States. 

2. M. Carey Thomas, et Bryn 
Mawr, is the woman college president 
who retired three years ago. 

3. Mme. Curie, with her 
discovered radium. 

4. Mrs. Ferguson is governor of 
Texas. (No one missed on this. ) 

5. Mrs. Julius Kahn, of California, 
and Mrs. Mary T. Norton, of New 
Jersey, will sit in the next Congress. 

6. Mrs. Fiske is a noted actress. 

7. Julia Lathrop was the first chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

8. Margaret Bondfield, elected M. 
P. in Great Britain, was appointed Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labor in the MacDonald Cabinet. 

9. Frances Willard was for years 
president of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

10. Dorothy Canfield is a 
known American novelist. 

One of our readers, Mary Wright 
Johnson, former Democratic National 
Committeewoman for the District of 
Columbia, has turned the tables. She 
puts two questions herself, to pass along 
to you. They are: 

‘“‘Who was the only woman ever nom- 
inated for President and voted for 
throughout the United States? What 
party?” We know the answer to this 
one, but the other question is: ‘Who is 
the only woman in either political party 
who has ever been in full charge of a 
state campaign for national and state 


husband, 


well- 
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tickets? How many times?” We don't 
know. Do you? 
Peggy Wood 


(Continued from page 11 


demand upon one’s time as the theater. 


Once I was asked to what my hostess 
thought was an early dinner, for. as she 
said, she knew I had to get to the play 


and promised faithfully we should git 
down not later than six-thirtv. When 
seven-fifteen arrived and no sign ot food 
I began to cast an anxious eye toward 
the clock, whereup by hostess, with q 
reassuring smile, said I wasn't to worry 
for she had just telephoned to the the. 
ater that Miss Wood would be a little 
late! Of course it was futile to try to 
tell a woman who was used to getting 
to committee meetings whenever she got 
there, that plays don’t wait for anybody, 
and I sneaked off to the telephone as 
quickly as possible to tell the box office 
to disregard her message. All I had of 
that dinner was soup. 

The late hours I spoke of are to some 
the mark of the exotic, the stamp of an 
orchidaceous life, useless and indolent. 
To be truly worthy in this country you 
must follow the American pattern and 
rise early, full of pep, ready to sell 
something. To lie abed till ten-thirty 
or eleven is really not quite right. But 
the actor who appears nightly before an 
audience can not go home immediately 
after his performance and retire; he 
must let down after his day’s work just 
as much as the business man. There- 
fore he never gets to bed before one or 
two o'clock, and surely he is entitled 
to his eight-hours’ sleep. Some people, 
still true to the American idea, think 
this morning sleep is unhealthy. I don't 
see what difference it makes when you 
get it as long as you get it. And it is 
my observation that actresses look young 
longer than most women, mainly be- 
cause they do get théir sleep. 

One of the objections to the stage 
which is liable to come from the parents 
of our young aspirants is its temptations. 
They want to know how to protect little 
Annie from that ogre. There again | 
am afraid I must answer, “I don't 
know.” It seems to me this temptation 
story is a little overworked. Of course 
the stage is a great place to sell your 
goods, if that is what you are after, but 
it is also a great place to work and play, 
if that is what you want. It’s my idea 
temptation has a way of being attracted 
to those who want it. 

In other words, you have to work it 
out for yourself. 

You see what I mean by not being 
able, ever, to tell anybody how to go 
about what it is she wants to do. I 
think the safest thing is to want to so 
hard nothing can stop you. If it does 
you didn’t want to hard enough, that’s 
all. And the biggest help I know of is 
for somebody to believe in you. 
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Women Who Are Helping to Make The Woman Citizen 


( Continued ) 










More Contributing Editors 


ERE is another page of women leaders who are cooperating in helping to make the WOMAN 
CITIZEN a real mirror of women’s worth in the world today. They are women with high ideals 
of service. who are honored and loved by other women wherever their work is known. Not 
many women have been elected to public office, but in every state are women like these serving 
their nation and humanity. The Woman CITIZEN is proud of their work and their cooperation. 






























































Judge Florence Allen, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
was the first woman Assistant 
County Prosecutor in the coun- 
try. Later she was elected Judge 
of the Criminal Court, where 
she made such a fine record that, 
without the backing of a politi- 
cal party, she was elected by a 
large majority to the Supreme 
Court of the State. Judge Allen 
is an authority on women ju- 
rors. She is also an eloquent 
speaker on peace and the out- 
lawry of war. 


Cornelia James Cannon is a 
frequent contributor to maga- 
zines especially the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” She is the wife of 
Walter B. Cannon, a distin- 
guished professor of physiology 
at Harvard. She wields a sturdy 
lance against injustice. 


Mary Anderson is chief of the 
Woman's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington. 
The Bureau makes investiga- 
tions of the wages and condi- 
tions of wage-earning women, in 
order to promote their general 
welfare. For eighteen years Miss 
Anderson worked in a shoe fac- 
tory and knows the worker's 
needs from her own practical 
experience. She is one of the 
leading experts in the country 
on the subject of women wage- 
earners. 


Mrs. Louise De Koven Bowen 
is best known through her work 
of many years as president of 
the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion of Chicago. She is an ex- 
pert in problems of wayward 
and delinquent girls. Mrs. 
Bowen is a member of the Re- 
publican National Committee 
and president of the Chicago 
Women’s City Club. She was 
chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chicago Woman's 
W orld’s Fair. 








Dorothy Canfield Fisher is 
one of our most successful nov- 
elists, with a long list of books 
to her credit. The more recent 
ones are “The Brimming Cup,” 
“Rough-Hewn” and “The Home- 
Maker.” Mrs. Fisher has lived 
much in France, including three 
years of war work. Her home 
is in Vermont, where her hus- 
band is in the state legislature 
and where she was a member of 
the Board of Education, 1921-23. 
Her translation of Papini’s “Life 
of Christ” has been widely read. 


Mary C. C. Bradford is 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado, elected 
to that office for the fifth time. 
Mrs. Bradford was the first 
woman in Colorado ever nomi- 
nated for office. She lectures on 
educational topics. 


Florence Kelley comes of an 
old American Quaker family. 
Her father was Congressman 
from Pennsylvania for thirty 
years, and trained her as a little 
girl to observe the conditions of 
factory workers. She spent 
some time at Hull House, then 
became Chief Factory Inspector 
for Illinois, the first woman to 
hold such a place. Later she 
was admitted to the Illinois Bar. 
She has been Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League for 
twenty-five years. 


George Madden Martin (Mrs. 
Attwood Martin, Louisville, 
Kentucky), best known as the 
author of “Emmy Lou,” is a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines 
and the leading spokeswoman 
for State’s Rights, as opposed to 
federal cooperation with the 
states in measures of social wel- 
fare. The CivT1zEN welcomes her 
contributions as representing the 
opposite of many questions it ad- 
vocates, since she has the same 
ideal—making women think. 
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One of the World’s Great Stories 





The Story of American Women’s 
Seventy-Year Fight for 
the Vote 


Will Be Published in The Woman Citizen 
In the Early Summer 








and college debating societies, from current events lecturers 
_and librarians, come repeated requests for a» brief, authentic and 
readable account of the winning of the vote. 


awe League and club members, from high school students 


hen History of Woman Suffrage, begun by Susan B. 

Anthony and finished by Ida Husted Harper, is a mine of 
information, but it is in six octavo volumes and often a briefer 
form is wanted. Mrs. Harper has written it—just long enough 
for two issues of the Woman Citizen. 


BE sure your subscription covers the summer numbers. You will 
‘ want to keep them for reference yourself and tell your 
friends about them. Let us know in advance how many extra 


copies you want. 
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Visitors to New York 


will find in this great Store every- 
thing needed for the complete 
replenishment of their 


wardrobes. 


e 


H. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue - Madison Avenue 


Thirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street 


NEW YORK 

















Well Worth Reading 


Bargains in Books 








The 
OUTLINE 
OF ART 


Now complete 
in two splendid 
volumes, with 
over 300 repro- 
ductions of old 
masters to il- 
lustrate the 
story. 


$4.50 per vol. 


The 
OUTLINE 
of 
LITERATURE 


Telling the 
story of the 
world’s immor- 
tal writers of 
all time. Over 
500 splendid il- 
lustrations. 
Three volumes. 


$4.50 per vol. 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


An intimate biography of the 

man of the hour by M. E. Hen- 

nessey. $1.75 
DARKER PHASES OF 
THE SOUTH 


Startling revelations of the 
sociological problems of the 
South by Frank Tannenbaum. 


$2.00 
PLAIN TALKS ON 
ECONOMICS 


Fabian Franklin explains fun- 
damental principles with a 
background of modern condi- 
tions. $2.50 


SCIENCE OLD AND 
NEW 


J. Arthur Thomson portrays 

man’s environment over a pe- 

riod of 500 million years. $3.50 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
FOR DAILY USE 

By Dr. C. W. Crampton. Com- 


mon sense in exercise to keep 
100% fit. $3.50 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., NEW YORK 


At All Booksellers 

















To clear the Citizen’s shelves, the fol- ' 
lowing books are offered at a great re- 
duction in price: 


Rough Hewn and Raw Material 
By Dorothy Canfield 
Gentle Julia and The Fascinating Stranger 
By Booth Tarkington 
The Middle of the Road 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 
Christ or Mars? 
By Will Irwin 
What Really Happened at Paris 
Edited by Charles Seymour 
and Colonel House 
Behind the Mirrors, Anonymous 
(Descriptions of many men in the public 
eye, including Secretary Mellon, Harry 
M. Daugherty, Senators Calder, Wads- 
worth and many others.) 
Only one book of each! First come. first served! 
Original Prices from $1.50 to $4.50 each 


Every book now $1.50, postage free 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of ““Woman Suffrage and Politics”... . 
WITH THE WOMAN CITIZEN FOR ONE YEAR 
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The August Sale of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Is Now in Progress 























Thousands of the higher-type Oriental Rugs have been assembled for this 
important yearly event, always eagerly awaited by lovers of fine rugs in 
New York and elsewhere. Practically every size and color to meet any 
scheme of decoration can be supplied from the vast assortments to be offered 


at prices, that for qualities, have not heretofore been surpassed 
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“Ls Sutumn Fashions for 1924 








—no longer a matter of conjecture merely, for the kaleidoscope has been 
turned and certain definite patterms stand forth in all the glamour of the 
New, the Charming and the Accepted. 

Many women will find the simple frocks of Autumn, 1924, more delight- 
ful than ever; others will feel greatest response for the season’s suit that 
is both dress and coat; others will find contentment in the richness and 
beauty of the mew wrap, whether it be of fur or fabric. 


Surely, the wealth of apparel to be glimpsed in Altman’s sections holds 
promise of rare pleasure for the Woman of Fashion, whatever her prefer- 
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A Center of Fashions Ever New 











—gathered from the places of their origination here and 
there on the globe and assembled together under the roof of 
B. Altman & Co. for the brief period before their dispatch to 
the homes of the ultra-smart 


What-is-new in Millinery and Footwear, What-is-the-accepted- 
word in Blouses and Sportswear, What-is-good in those minor- 
major details: Gloves, Bags, Hosiery, Jewelry; What-is-love- 
liest in Negligees and Lingerie; What-is-the-season’s-dictates 
in Furs; in summary, What-is-being-worn at the moment by 
the Devotee of the Mode is thus to be determined and obtained 
with simplicity..... by a visit to the Store of B. Altman & Co. 
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The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
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been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of “Woman Suffrage and Politics”. ... $3.00 
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Don’t Fail to Register! 
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Furs and Fur Garments 


And the key-note of the beautiful assortments to be found 
here is Variety—as it has perhaps not been known before 


in the realm of furs. 
Not alone because of the kinds of furs is this true, but because there 
is, within each classification, an extensive development in color. 
Notable are coats, both long and short, of American Broadtail, Kara- 
kul, Leopard and Ermine, stoles and neck-pieces of the “flat” furs and 
lovely scarfs of fox, all interesting in color and styling. 
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The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of “Woman Suffrage and Politics”. ... $3.00 
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are specially featuring 


Betalph Silk Hosiery 


in new color tones 


The B. Altman & Co. protection safeguards every pair 
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SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler 


The Woman Citizen’s special edition of 1,000 copies 
having been completely sold out, a new edition has 
been obtained from Charles Scribner’s Sons, Pub- 
lishers, bound in silver and blue, an exact duplicate 
of the first edition except that the numbered page 
‘is omitted. In place of this page the Citizen 
has persuaded Mrs. Catt to autograph each book. 


An autographed copy of “Woman Suffrage and Politics”. ... $3.00 
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Etching “The Capitol” by Emily Burling Waite 


Don’t Fail to Vote! 
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The Woman Citizen Policy 


HE WOMAN CITIZEN is non-partisan and unbiased in its: treatment of public 
Its policy is to give both sides of controversial questions as fairly as 

Edi- 
torially, the Woman Citizen expresses its own opinion frankly and independently and 
without regard to party politics, but its own editorial stand is confined to its editorial 


problems. 
possible, and its columns are open to the expression of every kind of opinion. 


pages. 
The advertising columns of the Woman Citizen also are open to all parties and all candi- 
dates on equal terms. It is evident that these pages are proving an effective medium 
through which to speak to women voters. 

In order that readers might have in detail and for comparison the official arguments 
of the candidates, for several issues past the Woman Citizen has given a page free 
of cost to each of the campaign committees of the three leading candidates to fill as 

















they chose. 
Many letters show that both party pages and the political advertising are being read 
and studied with great care. 

The Woman Citizen is published solely to foster an intelligent public opinion, es- 
pecially among women, and to help make that opinion effective. 
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Holiday Suggestions 


are presented in a variety of 


New Merchandise 


suitable for gifts for all the family and every friend 


The articles are shown on the Sixth Floor 














A’ copy of the Illustrated Altman Quarterly containing these 
suggestions will be mailed upon request 
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Don’t Be a Quitter! 


ECAUSE election day has come and gone don’t say ““Thank goodness, it’s over, 
and now I can forget it all.”” Give a few moments a fortnight and keep up 


with what is going on in the world. 


Two Special Woman Citizen Numbers in Preparation 


CHILD LABOR—Pro and Con. The opposition to the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment is powerful. It is spreading wide propaganda against 
the measure. What are the facts? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE WORLD AROUND. How far are women 
accepted as partners and helpmates in government by men? A sur- 
vey of the political situation of women all over the world. 


These numbers will be invaluable for club papers, for college study, for debating 
societies and to keep as references. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


‘Keeps a Woman Well Informed’’ 


24 issues—$2.00 a year. 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Are You Planning a New Club House? 





F so, won't you please tell us what your plans are, how much the Club 

House is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 

like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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The Widening of 
Park and Madison Avenues 


makes the Madison Avenue entrance to the store of B. Altman 
& Co. of still greater convenience to those who would avoid 
traffic congestion, or those whose residences are located in 
connection with modes of travel which lead directly to the 
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Central Shopping Location 
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House is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 

like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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A mercantile institution whose fundamentals of Quality, Service and 
Price Fairness have made this splendid Fifth Avenue building the 
Shopping Centre of New York City 


Throughout January—These Important Sales: American and Im- 
ported Lingerie and Silk Underwear, Decorative and Household 
Linens, Bed Furnishings 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
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F so, won’t you please tell us what your plans are, how much the Club 
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like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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“Between Yesterday and Tomorrow,” by Edith Howland 


Muscle Shoals —White Elephant 
By George F. Authier 


Fannie W. Dunn—Mildred Adams—Elizabeth Tilton 
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Are You Planning a New Club House? 





F so, won’t you please tell us what your plans are, how much the Club 

House is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 

like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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In the French Salon 


Early Spring Millinery 


The first arrivals from Paris with copies and adaptations 
from our own workrooms 








For immediate wear are smart sma!l hats in satin and straw—or both 
combined, with the exclusive Parisian touches. The Paris models 
themselves are, of course, charming as only French hats can 
be. For Southern wear, light, lovely colors and a variety of shapes. 


$22 .00 upwards 
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To Those Who Are Interested in the Woman Citizen 


Are You Planning to Travel? 





[F so, won't you please tell us what places you are considering? It has been notice- 
able during the past year that a large number of subscribers to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN have traveled. Those of you who are planning a trip would be glad of 
helpful information which we can get for you. 

Men who are after travel business want to know that our subscribers REALLY DO 
TRAVEL, and where. We need their advertising, because with the help of subscri- 
bers, the Citizen’s circulation has increased 50 per cent the past year, and in order 
that your magazine may grow healthily, more advertising is needed. 





Won't you fill out the blank below and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 
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Women’s Betalph Silk Hosiery 




















in the new, smart colorings for Spring, and black or white 


Superior qualities are moderately priced at 


$1.65, 2.15, 2.65 


Betalph Silk Hosiery is suggested as the exquisite, practical 
Bridge prize 


(Department on First Floor) 
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Te Henry Tours arranged and conducted the Official Tour of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs to the Los Angeles Biennial 
last year. 














Arrangements have been perfected for a Club Women’s European Tour De Luxe, 
leaving New York by S.S. OLYMPIC, June 20th. The tour is for club women and their 


friends, both ladies and gentlemen. 










We give particular attention to the requirements of ladies traveling alone. 


Special all expense inclusive tours arranged for travel anywhere and at any time. 
Steamship, railroad and hotel reservations provided for throughout the world. 











For reservations and information address 


WILLIAM J. HENRY 


565 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2405 
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In the Fur Department 


Ideas for the Spring season, both new and novel, have been evolved in 
attractive colors, combining fur with silk, crepe, chiffon, ribbon and flowers. 


Animal Scarfs 


in extensive assortments that include Silver Fox, Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sables, Natural and Dyed Foxes in shades harmonizing with Spring costumes, 
Mink, Baum and Stone Martens—all moderately priced. 


Also, a diverse collection of Fur Trimmings for the Spring coat 
(Third Floor) 
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5 Club Women’s European Tour De Luxe 


Shen Henry Tours arranged and conducted the Official Tour of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs to the Los Angeles Biennial 
last year. 


Arrangements have been perfected for a Club Women’s European Tour De Luxe, 
leaving New York by S.S. OLYMPIC, June 20th. The tour is for club women and their 


friends, both ladies and gentlemen. 


We give particular attention to the requirements of ladies traveling alone. 


Special all expense inclusive tours arranged for travel anywhere and at any time. 
Steamship, railroad and hotel reservations provided for throughout the world. 


For reservations and information address 


WILLIAM J. HENRY 


565 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Telephone: Murray Hill 2405 
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SCARFS 
of painted and printed Crepe de Chine 


The newest version of this charming vogue will be found in our 
painted and printed scarfs of crepe de Chine in a fascinating array of 
beautiful and striking color effects. These scarfs of brilliant silks so 
animate the costume—add such a jaunty note—small wonder they 


remain decidedly in favor. 


Printed crepe de Chine Scarfs . $3.00 to 45.00 
Painted crepe de Chine Scarfs . $13.00 to 45.00 


(First Floor) 
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To Those Who Are Interested in the Woman Citizen 


Are You Planning to Travel? 


r so, won't you please tell us what places you are considering? It has been notice- 
able during the past year that a large number of subscribers to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN have traveled. Those of you who are planning a trip would be glad of 
helpful information which we can get for you. 

Men who are after travel business want to know that our subscribers REALLY DO 
TRAVEL, and where. We need their advertising, because with the help of subscri- 
bers, the Citizen's circulation has increased 50 per cent the past year, and in order 
that your magazine may grow healthily, more advertising is needed. 


Won't you fill out the blank below and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 
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G. Altman & Cn. I 
Interior Decorators 












































Furniture 





China and Glassware 


(Fourth Floor) 
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Are You Planning a New Club House? 





id so, won’t you please tell us what your plans are, how much the club 

house is to cost, and how you are raising the money? We would also 
like to know if there is to be a swimming pool and what arrangements are 
being considered for dining and entertainment purposes. 


The Woman Citizen has published articles about new club houses, collected 
some information about plans for others, and has had many requests for 
more news of this kind. Women want to know the details, not only of 
the big ventures, but also of the possibilities of club houses for small 
groups and in small communities. It would be helpful to us, and other 
club centers, if you would give us what information you can regarding 


your plans. 
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Pastel Drawing “The Dutch Bonnet” by Edith C. Blum 


Belle Sherwin—Florence E. Allen 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve—George F. Authier 
Mildred Adams 
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Fashion acquires new honors in 
Women’s Coats and Wraps for Spring 


There is such a generous number of chic styles for sports, street and afternoon 
wear, while evening wraps have never been so lovely. 
All these smart new fashions are represented in our very complete 


assortments of 
Silk Coats . : , $58.00 to 248.00 
Cloth Coats . ‘ 38.00 to 225.00 


Meadowbrook Sports Seats ; 35.00 to 200.00 
Evening Wraps . ‘ ° . 95.00 to 375.00 


Third Floor 
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ERMUD 


Only 2 Days trom NewYork 
8 Day Tours $90 —9 Days $96 and up 


Including All Expenses—Longer Tours in Proportion 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Golf, Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bathing—No Pass- 
ports Required—Bermuda is Cool in Summer— 
Average Summer Temperature 77 Degrees 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA”—S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Canadian 12 Dos 


K 
TUISeS Besee 
The Palatial Twin-Screw 
S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


will make 4 unusually attractive yachting cruises. 
Sailing from New York. 


July 11-25—August 8-22 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax, 
Two Days at Quebec 
Sailing through the Northumberland Straits, Gut of Canso 
and the Saguenay River. Magnificent scenery, smooth 
water, ec ool weather. The ship has spacious promenade 
decks, and deck games, many rooms with bath, finest 
cuisine, ete. Orchestra for dancing. 
The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and up, 
or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 
Send for Illustrated Booklets 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., NewYork 


or any local Tourist Agent 


The 
Story of Woman 


By W. L. George 
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T is a sweeping picture which Mr. George 
gives in the pages of this fascinating out- 
line. Here is the story of woman’s progress 
in all its startling contrasts; the woman of the 
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Navy Blue and Black 


hold a place of their own in a season of high colors 


FTER LAUNCHING a colorful season, Fashion knowingly turns 
to Navy Blue and Black for a certain chic distinction. 


And now in Paris and other Continental cities may be seen many, 
many costumes after this fashionable vogue, while a decided fancy for 
it is noted every place in New York where the smart set foregathers. 


Frocks Coats Ensemble Suits 


$35.00 to 125.00 $45.00 to 290.00 $75.00 to 175.00 
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To Those Who Are Interested in the Woman Citizen 


Are You Planning to Travel? 


[F so, won't you please tell us what places you are considering? It has been notice- 
able during the past year that a large number of subscribers to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN have traveled. Those of you who are planning a trip would be glad of 
helpful information which we can get for you. 


Men who are after travel business want to know that our subscribers REALLY DO 
TRAVEL, and where. We need their advertising, because with the help of subscri- 
bers, the Citizen's circulation has increased 50 per cent the past year, and in order 
that your magazine may grow healthily, more advertising is needed. 


Won't you fill out the blank below and mail to 


-_THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 
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Etching “Sithouette,”” by Alice Troxell McCoun 


Harold Phelps Stokes—Peggy Wood 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti 
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An Altman Origination 





Meadowbrook Six=Piece Ensemble 


REGISTERED 


A COMPACT SPORTS WARDROBE 


An Entirely New |dea—the designing of six harmonious pieces, with each one 
correct in itself and utterly chic when combined with one or more of the others 


( Knickers Skirt Topcoat 
Now | moplete ; 
- t Is Here Complet ( Overblouse Jacket Frock 
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To Those Who Are Interested in the Woman Citizen 

Are You Planning to Travel? 

F so, won't you please tell us what places you are considering? It has been notice- 

able during the past year that a large number of subscribers to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN have traveled. Those of you who are planning a trip would be glad of 
helpful information which we can get for you. 
Men who are after travel business want to know that our subscribers REALLY DO 
TRAVEL, and where. We need their advertising, because with the help of subscri- 


bers, the Citizen’s circulation has increased 50 per cent the past year, and in order 
that your magazine may grow healthily, more advertising is needed. 


Won't you fill out the blank below and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 
I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 





























